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Hurricane—and destruction! 


The recent terrific hurricane at Jamaica has brought a most urgent appeal for hel; 


@ The Moravian Church at Irwin Hillis It will cost over £1000 to put the Stationi 
damaged beyond repair and will have good condition—a small sum—but far be 
to be rebuilt. Thesameappliestothe yond the capacity of Jamaica, particular] 
Mission House, Day School, Teacher’s as the hurricane has caused a wide short 
Cottage and outbuildings. age of food and very serious distress. 


THIS IS AN URGENT NEED. IMMEDIATE HELP IS VITAL! 
WILL YOU PLEASE GIVE THIS HELP & ENCOURAGEMENT ? 


Contributions, earmarked ‘' Irwin H 
Relief Fund,’’ should be addressed t 


Usgocoidion m aid of HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. Se 
N Office : 27 Paul Street, Finsbur 
oRA iSSION London, E.C.2 
SSF President : SIR GEORGE H. HUM 
—_s— iP. M.P., LCC. 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732). 


* A British Society directed by a British Board. 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members | 
the Moravian Church, one in every seventy-five of whom are Missionaries, as compared wil 
about one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associatio 











KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries, Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford Schocl 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical § 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A,, S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 





Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ALEXANDER CONVERSE PURDY, B.D., Ph.D., Acting President. 


“Ref. 























THE WORLD’S EVAN AUEALC ALRRAVEE | 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 


30 BEDFORD PLACE, ae 1 
FOUNDED 1846 : Ne Won. 1912 


The centra! and world-wide Alliance of Evangelical ur an tians, the foundation 
object of which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Spanieetion, 


On every hand new responsibilities engage the activities of the Alliance. It has wisely and 
successfully promoted Religious Liberty, and is to-day a bulwark in defence of all that the 
Reformation stands for in England, Europe and throughout the world. Its funds are freely 
used to succour Persecuted Christians in all countries. 

In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many victories 
through its patient and wise efforts, the Alliance unites Missionaries of all agencies, and its 
annual Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 





In Europe, Asia and countries beyond, it supports its own agents, and furthers the 
Evangelisation of the world. It is representative of the Protestant and Evangelical Churches 
in all countries, and has Branches or agents in most countries. Throughout the civilised 
world the Alliance is maintaining important Evangelical interests. Appeals from the 
Protestant Churches of many countries are continuously before the Council, who advise or 
make grants as funds allow. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY NEEDED 
LEGACIES ARE AN INVALUABLE HELP 


Subscriptions and Donations should be made payable to ‘‘ The World’s Evangelical Alliance,’’ by 
cheque crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank Ltd.—Bloomsbury Branch.”’ 


Legacies should be carefully described as bequeathed to: ‘* The Treasurer for the time being of The 
World's Evangelical Alliance (British Organisation) of 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1.’ 


Subscriptions or Donations should be forwarded to Henry Martyn Gooch, Esq., M. or 
General Secretary, World’s Evangelical Alliance, 30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1! 











The World’s Evangelical Alliance 


(BRITISH ORGANISATION) 


Some Selected Publications 

THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—Its Universal Appeal for Co-operation. By the 
Rt. Rev. W. Wilson Cash, D.S.O., D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Free. 

eae” WORLD’S EVANGEL ICAL AL LIANCE—Its Central Appeal and Challenge. By Rt. Rev. 
C. M. Chavasse, M.C., D.D., Bishop of Rochester. Free. 

THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—The Importance of Membership. By Rev. 
J. W. Ewing, M.A., D.D. Free. 

THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE—and the Future of European Protestantism. Free. 

THE CHURCH AND THE HOME. By the Rt. Rev. G. F. Cranswick, M.A., Bishop of Tasmania. 
2d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE my RN ORTHODOX CHURCHES— 
SCRIPTURE OR TRADITION? By Rt. Rev. C. M. Chavasse, M.C., D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester. 

WAKE UP, ENGLAND! By Henry Martyn Gooch. ld. 

THE PROBLEM OF ROMAN CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE. By Rev. Alexander McLeish. 3d. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3d. 

“ saa too gg ACTION ” AND EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. By Henry Martyn 
zooch. 2d. 

THE CHURCH OF ROME AND MIXED MARRIAGES. By Rev. E. J. T. Bagnall. 2d. 

THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE MISSION FIELDS. By Canon W. P. Hares. id. 

THE WONDROUS BOOK: THE BIBLE. By Rt. Rev. C. M. Chavasse, M.C., D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester. 2d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, THE NATIONAL REVIVAL OF. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Lord 
Lang and others. 2d. 


All the above (and other publications) may be obtained from any Bookseller or from 


THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1. 




















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 





Presbyterian 





Church of England 





Carries on work in Soutb- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 


For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 














BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
LEADERS OF YOUTH 


LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. By 

WILFRID J. DOIDGE e» : . 2/6 
THE SERVICE OF YOUTH BOOK. 

By D. EDWARDS-REES_.... _ 1. — 
EPILOGUES. By JACK SINGLETON .. 1/6 
TALKING THINGS OVER. By R. G. 

MARTIN oe - 3/6 


THE VIGIL nuit 1 and tine. 
By G. S. PAIN os . 2. 
INTERVIEWS WITH OLD ‘TESTA- 
MENT CHARACTERS. By A. INCE 


BIBLE PUPPETRY. By H. W. 
WHANSLAW., oe - 2A- 


DRAWING BIBLE PICTURES. "By H. 

W. WHANSLAW .... ° ° -o 1/6 
EFFECTIVE RELIGION. By T. E. JESSOP 5/- 
LED DISCUSSION: An Experiment 

with a Girls’ Fellowship. By GLADYS 

A. TOWNEND ee oe ee ee 9d. 


(Postage extra on the above) 


Methodist Youth Department 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 








AFRICA 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND 
AFRICA FROM AN AMERICAN 
STANDPOINT 


STUDY by the Committee on 

Africa, The War and Peace Aims 
on the Application of the ‘Eight 
Points’ of the Charter to the Problems 
of Africa, and especially those con- 
cerned with the Welfare of the African 
People living South of the Sahara, with 
related material on African Conditions 
and Needs, and including ‘ Events in 
African History,’ compiled by Dr. 
Edwin W. Smith. 


236 pages, Royal 8vo, Buckram, with 
map. Price $1.00 or 5s. 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND, 101 Park 
AvENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, LONDON, S.W.1 
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United Society for Christian Literature 


R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1884 


Allocates its annual income in response to Titles in preparation for 
the Missionary Societies’ needs for current 2 iatiios : ieee 
literature programmes. It is particularly AFRICA’S OWN LIBRARY 
concerned with territories where production (a series designed to stimulate Africans to 
without Christian subsidy would be econo- take an interest in reading of the great 
mically impossible, By supporting it you aid tribes and personalities of their continent) 
your own Society to use the printing press 
as a missionary in the most needy fields. (9) OLD AND NEWIN SIERRA 
The Society has to maintain its work in LEONE 
India at Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore ; Max Gervie Is. 6d; net 
in Ceylon at Colombo; in Free China at : Wek 
Chengtu (pending return to Hankow and mr mor < 
Shanghai); and in Rhodesia on the Copper (10) ONE CHURCH FOR 
Belt. At home its War-reading Fund is NIGERIA 


continually drawn on by Chaplains and Isaac O. Delano ls. 3d. net 
other agencies among our and our Allies’ 


Troops, and its Post-war Aid Fund has (11) THE GOLD COAST AKAN 
just been inaugurated to meet the needs 

of the ravaged lands. The opportunity to J. B. Danquah, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. net 
give help is enormous. 


If you would like to help in this, please (12) A KING FOR AFRICA 


address your contribution to the Secretaries. G. E. F. Laing (Gold Coast) 1s. 6d. net 














Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surrey 




















WORLD CHURCH 


By JOHN FOSTER 6s. net 
The significance of the world-wide Christian Church in human history, vividly 
illustrated from events in many lands, and many centuries. It is a study of the 
past, distant and near, as a base for action in the present. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE DUTCH CHURCH 


Edited by W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 2s. 6d. net 
The remarkable series of official documents issued by the Dutch Churches 
during the war. They cover a wide range of issues and reveal both Christian 
insight and great courage. 


SALUTE TO INDIA 


By J. Z. HODGE, D.D. 6s. net 
This book presents a vivid human picture of the present situation, and is a plea 
for a better understanding between the peoples of Britain and India. 


» with ; 
Write for Autumn List of Books 


| PARK S.C.M. PRESS LTD. 


56 Bloomsbury Street London, W.C.|! 
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SHARE YOUR COPY OF 
THE UPPER ROOM| | 


Wartime paper restrictions may prevent 








our publishing the full number of 
copies of The Upper Room for this 
quarter. Some orders that come in 
late may not be filled. For this reason, 


we ask that you share your copy with 





other members of the family or friends, 








so that every copy of this much-loved : 
quarterly may do the maximum service. , 6 

After the paper shortage is over, we a 

( 

confidently expect the circulation of | atter 

this, the world’s favourite book of | ‘ie 

daily devotions to continue setting i 

new records for religious publications. f 

iN 

[aft UPPER ROOM P 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE LR 
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URGENT 
DON’T DELAY 


If you want to function for Christ in 
the post-war period you must prepare 
now. Do you want to be able to 
speak and write effectively? If so, 
Newman Watts, F.R.G.S., F.Ph.S., 
M.R.S.L., offers you Postal Study 
Courses on: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND 
PREACHING. 


JOURNALISM and AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 


HOW TO WRITE POETRY 
AND VERSE. 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Hundreds testify to the practical 
results obtainable. 


Fees are moderate, and personal 
attention is guaranteed. 


Send this slip (with stamp). 





To SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM, 
78 North End, Croydon, Surrey. 


Please send your Prospectus of Postal 
Study Courses. 


Name 
Address 


ILR.M, 























1795-1945 


150 years of witness and service 
by the 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


* 
Second Impression 


INTO ACTION 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 


This important survey of the World 
Church should be in the hands of 
all who look for a better day. The 
Church is seen preparing for the 
positive réle of advance. 


2s. 9d. post free 
* 
VIGNETTES FROM THE ISLANDS 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
By 
NORMAN GOODALL 


Contains information of the work 
of Missionaries in Papua, and dis- 
closes the plan to meet the need of 
the people for the Gospel. 

10d. post free 


EYES ON MADAGASCAR 
By 
J. T. HARDYMAN 


Unfolds the life of the people and 
the part the Missionary influence 
has played in its development. 


ls. ld. post free 


FRONT LINE ISLANDS 
Edited by 
J. REASON 


Recent reports of a visit to the 
Gilberts and Ellice Islands by Rev. 
G. H. Eastman. 


7d. post free 


Order from 
THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.I. 




















THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


‘T‘HE articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘\n no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. Recent con- 
tributors include ;: Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, ‘Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F*. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr Archer Cust, 
Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Mr A. Muhlenfeld, Dr H. J. 
van Mook, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £1 


per issue (56th year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 VICTORIA STREET, Date. 





Lonpbon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tuer Asiatic Review’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


to. 





for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One Pound sterling). 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 





li ee 


Hl | 








Learning and Liking it— 
with *“PLASTICINE ° 
Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 


ideal scholastic modelling medium. Limited 
supplies only available. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
| 43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 

















COMING TOGETHER 


The Churches Co-operate 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN, D.D. 


This long-needed book traces the growth of missionary co- 
operation since the World Missionary Conference in 1910. 
While many details in the interesting history of the past 
thirty-five » ears have necessarily been omitted, the author 
has given an impressive picture of the corporate work 
undertaken by the Societies both at home and abroad. 


crown octavo. Stiff paper covers. Price net (postage 2d). 
Crov t Stiff pay P 1/6 net (postage 2d 


Obtainable from your Missionary Society. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 

















THIS IS OUR IOOTH YEAR 


Our Records show : 


Aboriginal Indians reached with the gospel message. 

Native churches founded in three Republics. 

Scripture translations into six Indian tongues. 

Medical’ work established with the relief of untold suffering. 
Educational Schools opened for children and adults. 


Your gifts for the Centenary Extension Fund gladly received by 
Rev. S. GORDON DICKENS, Secy. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
20 JOHN STREET, THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 


























Two identical stakes were buried in Termite- 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with ‘* Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 
treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A’’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘* Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘* Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for full particulars of 


TILAS-A 


ee) AASIAN/ NING 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


feenis wut principal commercial 
centres of all free countrtes, 
including the following: 
BELGIAN A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
ConGo ville 
B. Gutana Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Co. Ltd., Demerara 
BRITISH C. Melhado & Sons, 
Honpuras Belize 
B. W. Inpizs_ Stockists throughout 
CEYLON 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
INDIA . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd., 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi, 
Kenya 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
Nasat . H, V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 
Ruopesia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 854, Bulawayo ; Box 
508, Salisbury, P.O. Box 
261, Ndola. 
Tancanyika J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
WEstT British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown. 
Also stocked by Prin- 
cipal Stores 
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BOOKS TO READ 


DOCTOR OF TANGANYIKA. 

Price 6/=, by post 6/4. 

By Paut Wuite. Public Opinion says: ‘Dr. White rendered 
distinguished service in Africa, and his hospital experience and 
achievements are recorded with a modesty which, however, does 
not lessen their merits. There are times of peril and awkward 
situations with native chiefs and their people, but Dr. White after 
strenuous efforts surmounts all difficulties. This is one of the 
best books on medical missions in recent years.’ 


HEALTH FROM LUI 
Price 6d., by post 7d. 


By Itstey INGRAM, M.B. A brief description of medical work 
at Lui in the Southern Sudan; up to date and well illustrated. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, C.M. HOUSE 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4, 



































Oriental Books, Indian & Persian Art, MSS., Bronzes, etc. 





All the books prescribed for students at the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Universities are kept in stock 


Just published 
SIX CENTURIES AT TUNHUANG 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE STEIN COLLECTION 
OF CHINESE MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
By LIONEL GILES. 
With 8 plates, a general bibliography and a list of Chinese Characters 
of the principal names occurring in the text. 
Small 4to, cloth, pp. 50. Price 7s. 6d. 
(China Society Sinological Series: No. 2, Edited by W. Perceval Yetts.) 


A lecture delivered before the China Society on 14th October 1941, 
at 74 Grosvenor Street, W.1. Professor Perceval Yetts in the Chair. 


NEW DIPLOMACY IN THE FAR EAST 
A BLUE PRINT FOR THE TRAINING OF FUTURE DIPLOMATS 
By H. VAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. 
With an Introduction by Pror. Dr. J. A. VERAART, President of the 
International Association of University Professors and Lecturers. 
8vo, stiff paper covers, pp. 40. Price 4s. 6d. 


SUTRA OF WEI LANG (or Hui Neng) 
Translated from the Chinese by WONG Mou-Lam. 
New Edition by Christmas Humphreys. 

12mo, stiff paper cover, pp. 128. Price 4s. 6d. 
In preparation ee 
GUENON (R.). Introduction to the Study of Hindv Doctrines. 
Man and his Becoming 
GUEST (A. R.). Life and Works of Ibn ar-Rumi. 


COOMARASWAMY (Dr A. K.). Figures of Speech and Figures 
of Thought. 


SMITH (Dr Margaret), M.A., Ph.D. Al-Ghazzali, the Mystic. 
PITT (1. J.). Study of the Muslim and Hindu Mind and its Reaction 


to Politics. 
LUZAC & CO. 


Oriental and Foreign Booksellers 


46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


(Opposite the British Museum) 
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KEEP YOURSELF ABREAST 
WITH THE LATEST IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 

RELIGIOUS YOUTH WORK 


A regular subscription to the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 
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* EDITORIAL 


A® this Review enters upon another year, a new Editor may 

perhaps claim the liberty to salute its wide circle of readers, 
in gratitude for all the goodwill which has been generously ex- 
pressed to William Paton’s successor, and in responsible acceptance 
of privileges of which the editorship of this Review is not the least. 
Those who have known the Review through many of its past thirty- 
three years may feel assured that an editorial change will be accom- 
panied by a continuity in character and purpose. But that character 
and purpose are of a kind which enable us to invite old and new 
readers to share in making the Review a faithful interpretation of 
what the Spirit of God—within one great field of His activity—is 
saying to a new generation. 

This first number of a new volume is again largely devoted to a 
survey of the preceding year. Once more the drama of the Church’s 
work is lh within the grim scenery of war. Any attempt to tell 
the story is subject to limitations. Facts are not easily determined 
and the presentation of them in true perspective is a difficult art. 
Despite many gaps in knowledge, however, it seems well worth 
attempting to continue this annual appraisement of events, as seen 
from the standpoint of those who know that, whether in war or what 
the world calls peace, one calling is pre-eminent—the proclamation 
of the ‘glorious Gospel of the blessed God’. 


As the curtain is to some extent lifted on scenes which have 
hitherto been hidden, we realize more sharply both the exhilaration 
and the gravity of the tasks which lie ahead. The gravity cannot 
be exaggerated. There is no room for any lighthearted embarking 
upon such ventures as the re-establishment of intimate collaboration 
and understanding in Christian faith and service—even in the 
missionary work of the Church. Wounds have gone so deep. If our 
reconciling service is really to be caught up into the atoning power 
of Christ it will involve us all in new and searching spiritual dis- 
ciplines. Similarly it will be no light undertaking to seize the 
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opportunities which the reopened mission fields will present. Apart 
from the legacy of problems which war sufferings ieave, we can already 
see the shaping of a situation in which opportunities and dangers 
will be inextricably blended. There are, as illustrated in the follow- 
ing Survey, exciting opportunities for Christian collaboration in 
vast government programmes, all nobly aimed at liberating man- 
kind from some of its basic fears and insecurities. ‘These are oppor- 
tunities to be grasped. But, to say the least, none of this will make 
less serious or perilous the business of working out the true re- 
lationship between Church and State or of majptaining in its search- 
ing clarity the essential nature of the Gospel. A great door is open 
to us . . . and there are many adversaries. Yet with all its gravity 
it is an exhilarating prospect which the receding tide of war dis- 
closes. It will stretch our minds and probe our hearts. But if we 
view it aright it will throw us upon God in such a fashion that 
in new understanding of our relationship to Him we learn afresh 
what it means to be members one of another. 


This salutation would be less than courteous if it omitted a word 
of acknowledgment to one who has carried full editorial responsi- 
bility for the Review during a critical interregnum. Miss Margaret 
Sinclair, who has again been chief author of the Survey, has laid us 
all in her debt for this notable addition to her service, and the new 
Editor will continue to depend greatly upon her collaboration. Our 
acknowledgments are again gratefully paid to many consultants 
without whose help a Review of this kind could not be carried on. 
In particular we express our thanks to those members of the 
Editorial Board with whom it has been possible to maintain corre- 
spondence during war conditions. With the restoration and im- 
provement of communications we hope to make the Review still 
more completely representative of Christian experience and 
conviction, especially in the lands of the younger Churches. 





The tribute which appears on the next page speaks of a loss which 
is felt with peculiar poignancy among those who carry responsi- 
bilities within the oecumenical movement. Following so soon upon 
that of William Paton the severity of this shock is all the greater. 
It is fitting that we should now recall—and heed afresh—words 
spoken by one of these friends concerning the other. In the course 
of the memorial service to William Paton the Archbishop said: 

None can take his place and we are, as a Church on earth, immeasurably 
poorer for his loss, and it is hard to believe that this is part of God’s purpose. 
Yet surely that same faith of his challenges us to believe precisely this, that 
if he is removed, it is that we may be called upon in fuller measure to take 
up the whole burden that he carried, not any one of us, but in our co- 


operation setting forward the causes to which his life was devoted, with an 
even greater effectiveness because the burden is now distributed. 
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ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM TEMPLE 


A* his Enthronement the Archbishop, before speaking of the 
i Anglican Communion and evoking loyalty to its traditions, 
set the whole great ceremony in the context of the world-wide 
Christian fellowship. ‘One great ground of hope for the coming 
days.’ “The great new fact of our era.’ ‘We find ourselves actually 
iene to a fellowship which is the earthly counterpart of that 
City of God for which the New Testament bids us hope.’ “The City 
of God which has sometimes appeared as a beleaguered fortress 
again stands before us with gates wide open so that citizens of all 
nations may enter.’ ‘As though in preparation for such a time as 
this, God has been building up a Christian fellowship which now 
extends into almost every nation, and binds citizens of them all 
together in true unity and mutual love.’ These were his phrases. 

Next morning on a railway platform the Archbishop said that 
this approach had been the natural and inevitable expression of his 
thinking and experience. Therein lies the secret of his service to 
the International Missionary Council and all whom it represents. 
No recital of the gifts bestowed of God upon His Church in William 
Temple would be complete which did not include a thanksgiving 
that it was thus natural and inevitable to him so to think and speak. 
There was a time when the then headmaster of Repton was eager 
to serve in India as Principal of St John’s College, Agra, and only 
the weighty arguments of weighty authority restrained him. His . 
missionary enthusiasm never flagged and was ever at the disposal 
of the International Missionary Council. 

The Archbishop had known the I.M.C. from its pre-natal days, 
having been present as a very junior don at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1910 which gave it birth. As Bishop of Manchester he 
attended the Jerusalem meeting of 1928. He loved to describe how 
his Rugby and Balliol friend R. H. Tawney had there dissipated 
ominous clouds by ejaculating ‘What I cannot understand is why 
you Orientals are determined to go to Hell in the Occidental way’. 
He drew a humorous picture of himself preparing an important 
draft, for lack of furniture, leaning upon his knees against his bed. 
But that he regarded the meeting as having enriched his thinking 
and experience is suggested not only by his reference to it in the 
Enthronement Sermon, but by the inclusion of an almost verbal 
quotation from the memorable address on “The Historic Christian 
Fellowship’ which he had there delivered. 

For a time the Archbishop held office as a Vice-Chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, but his association with it was 


never merely official. How intimate was his understanding of and 
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concern for the Council was evident in his recent sermon at the 
memorial service to his friend William Paton in St Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Archbishop brought a massive equipment of thought and 
experience to the multitude of questions which assail the occupant 
of St Augustine’s chair from all quarters of the world. But this did 
not deter him from further concentrated study and energetic action 
in the missionary sphere, even when immersed in the activities of 
his first year at Lambeth. 

What the loss of the beloved Archbishop’s counsel and stimulus 
must mean to the whole Anglican Communion the International 
Missionary Council can only appraise as being itself a fellow- 
sufferer. For the Archbishop’s leadership .was the inspiration of all 
who worked together for the union and consolidation and effective 
corporate witness of the Christians of all races and churches. How- 
ever geographically distant might be the actors in the great drama 
of world-redemption, for him they belonged quite naturally and 
inevitably not to the circumference but to the central zone of his 
thinking and experience; as became one who in his first words as 
Archbishop of Canterbury called upon us to ‘re-affirm our loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as alone entitled to our absolute allegiance. My chief 
desire is to enter‘on my office as His bondman and His witness’. 


J. McL. C. 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1944 


one record presented in the following pages discloses Christian 

work at something of a climax; for a period of suffering 
which has brought the Church in many countries close to the life 
of the people and which has in fact tested the reality of many a 
Christian commvnity, draws in several regions to an end. In 
countries hitherto preserved from invasion, but deeply committed 
to the present conflict, the Church goes steadily on its way, dis- 
located in some respects by the exigencies of the situation, but still 
none the less the Church. Elsewhere it begins to re-emerge against 
a background of human and material devastation. And as the tide 
turns and the offensive changes hands, Christians of many races, 
in numbers by no means negligible, take with them to areas on the 
threshold of liberation a sense of personal membership and common 
fellowship in the Body of Christ. 

The problems of resettlement and reconstruction gather apace 
and, in a world where secularism all too easily asserts itself, no small 
part of the Church’s evangelistic task will be to inculcate the spirit 
of Christianity into all schemes for human betterment. Government 
and missions, it will be seen, are embarking together on specific 
experimental ventures; and in more than one rehabilitation scheme 
the partnership of Christian forces is recognized as basically related 
to its final success. 

Church union developments, or at least deliberations, are 
recorded from several areas; and another year has passed during 
which the Christian bodies that are members of united churches 
brought into being under political pressure have lived and worked 
together. 

Much, moreover, that is recorded below originates in common 
planning between Christian organizations; and it will be seen that 
developments in the past year include the formation of more than 
one regional Christian Council. It is from the deliberations of such 
bodies that the record of Christian thinking presented in this 
Survey is largely drawn, as well as from the views of correspondents 
who are in touch with developments of the Christian Church in 
many parts of the world, and whose readiness to make their know- 
ledge available to the Review is keenly appreciated. 

Communications, meanwhile, improve steadily if slowly, and it 
is a sign of the breaking of the isolation from which many areas have 
suffered that visits of board secretaries to a number of fields figure 
once more in these pages, opening up the first stages in the renewal 
of the regular counsel and fellowship which form part of the very 
existence of a world-wide Church. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


HE repatriation of a further group of foreign missionaries at 
the end of 1943 has made it possible to fill in some positive 
details on the life of the Church in Japan. In the first —, reports 
which put the entrance of the Seikokwai (the churches of the Anglican 
Communion) into the Church of Christ in Japan at an earlier date 
than November 1943, were clearly premature. It is now confirmed, 
however, that membership took place at that date, though it is still 
reported that one Japanese bishop and some twelve churches are 
continuing a separate existence. The Anglican decision was taken 
after strenuous and unsuccessful efforts (in which, it is reported, 
the united Church rendered every possible assistance) to secure 
separately the charter without which legal recognition would not 
be accorded or any nation-wide freedom of activity and organization 
continue possible. Of the Protestant bodies, only the Seventh-day 
Adventists and a few independent congregations remain outside 
the united Church. The Greek Orthodox Church is still without a 
charter. ° 

Developments within the Church of Christ in Japan, as reported 
in the Quarterly Notes published with the issue of this Review for 
April last, tend in the direction of still greater centralization: all 
existing theological seminaries and Bible schools for men have been 
united in two theological schools (one in the quarters of the former 
Japan Theological Seminary in Tokyo and the other in the buildings 
of the former theological department of the Kwansai Gakuin, near 
Kobe); and one Bible school, or preparatory theological seminary, 
situated in Tokyo, in the former Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
The nineteen women’s Bible and training schools have been 
amalgamated as the Women’s Union Theological Seminary, estab- 
lished on the premises of the former Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Tokyo. The fifty-two hesienioniiendl church papers have been 
reduced to eight standard publications, related respectively to the 
main activities of church life. 

Early in 1943 the evangelistic board of the Church of Christ 
launched a campaign for the raising of 500,000 yen for special 
evangelistic initiative at home and abroad. This venture is now in 
full swing under the leadership of Dr Kagawa, who is reported to 
be giving most of his time to it, travelling from city to city. His 
three major Christian centres, in Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, are mean- 
while functioning on a large scale under associates to whom he has 
delegated responsibility. Dr Kagawa’s medical co-operative hospital 
in Tokyo has between three and four thousand members and his 
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colony for tubercular patients in the Inland Sea continues its fine 
work. 

The strain imposed on church life by the exigencies of war 
continues much in evidence and, in a country which grants no 
exemption from military service, it makes itself noticeably apparent 
in the shortage of clergy. The problem of ministering to the three 
thousand churches and chapels found within the Church of Christ 
in Japan is a severe one. An increase in pastoral responsibility 
undertaken by women has become a feature of these war years. 
The wives of the clergy are in many instances sharing in such work 
as preaching and the visitation of the sick, and over twenty women, 
graduates of the united training institution referred to above, have 
been ordained. ' 

The Christian Commission on Co-operation, in which the National 
Christian Council has been re-organized, is functioning with the 
Roman Catholic Church, under the chairmanship of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Doi, as a unified agency in the matter of 
government regulations ‘and on questions on which a common 
Christian voice needs to be heard. 

The life of the Christian schools continues without much change, 
though they have been subject to some pressure from reactionary 
groups and extreme nationalists to bring them more fully within 
the national pattern, through the elimination of chapel services and 
the use of national songs in the place of Christian hymns. Reports 
indicate, however, that the schools are successfully resisting this 
encroachment on their distinctively Christian characteristics. 

The relative paucity of information on developments in Japan 
has in no way diminished world interest in that country and there 
can be few areas on which responsible Christian opinion has centred 
more consistently over the last twelve months than on the Japanese 
Empire. The declarations issued at the conclusion of the Cairo 
conference in November 1943 have opened up a flood of discussion 
on the whole problem of the approach to a defeated Japan and on 
ways and means of bringing Japan, sooner or later, into active 
participation in international life. Common agreement is voiced on 
the purpose of absolute defeat and of the punishment of those 
responsible for the crimes committed by Japan. Warnings, however, 
have not been lacking that the Koiso cabinet, which came into 
office after the fall of General Tojo in July, and in which the dictator 
element has given place to a more representative distribution of 
responsibilities, is so composed not only for the more effective 
prosecution of the war, but also in readiness to take advantage of 
any prospect of a negotiated peace. 

The total disarmament of Japan finds common consent, tempered 
with a recognition of the country’s basic requirements, in the matter 
of industrial plant, to meet her economic deficiencies, a problem 
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which will in no way lessen with the loss of her Empire and with 
it facilities for imports and exports. It is, indeed, in supplementing 
the determinate character of the Cairo declarations with a consistent 
reminder that it is in the understanding of Japan’s economic position 
that the solution of the problem largely lies, that world Christian 
leadership has made a conspicuous contribution. 

Much emphasis falls, in expression of Christian opinion, on the 
conviction that only Japan herself can remove the elements that will 
make for revenge and reaggression in years to come, and that outside 
interference, to eliminate reactionary and fanatical influences, can 
only cause resentment and lead to further discord. It is for responsible 
opinion outside Japan to seek for those liberal forces within the 
country, co-operation with which will be essential to the achievement 
of Japanese participation in international life: But while leaving it to 
Japan to lay the foundations for such collaboration, there are certain 
basic conditions for the fulfilment of which the leadership of other 
countries would look, if real contact is to be established and confid- 
ence maintained. They are well defined in the statement issued by 
fifteen American churchmen appointed by the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace: 


Inasmuch as order in the post-war world community will depend so 
largely on civil control in government and upon freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, the United Nations are justified in asking that the Japanese 
give due evidence that these are determining principles of their national life. 
To secure these fundamental changes on the part of Japan will be to win 
both the war and the peace in the Orient. 


KOREA 


‘The Cairo declarations bring Korea, after thirty-four years under 
the severity of Japanese rule, within sight of independence, though 
the suggestion that the process is to take place ‘in due course’ gives 
rise to some speculation as to the form of government which will 
characterize the transition period. Reactions within Korea itself 
remain unknown, but those of Koreans abroad have come strongly 
into focus. Both thé Korean Commission in Washington (on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary, in March last, of the 
Korean declaration of independence) and the Korean Provisional 
Government, which moved from Shanghai to Chungking in 1940 
and which the Chinese Government, though not according it official 
recognition, views with favour, have identified themselves with the 
aims expressed at Cairo. 

Korea faces the problem, common to all countries under alien 
occupation, of bridging the gap in experience between those who 
have suffered under such occupation and those who constitute the 
acting government set up abroad. The closing of that gap in the 
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shortest possible time is of particular importance for Koreans, who 
not unnaturally wish to see a representative Korean government 
established rather than a prolonged international régime. In this 
connexion the formation in April last of a new cabinet by the 
Provisional Government in Chungking, more nearly representative 
of all shades of political opinion than anything hitherto achieved, 
constitutes an important step forward and provides a political 
leadership which is reported to enjoy the confidence at anyrate of 
the great majority of Koreans overseas. 

Though Japanese pressure has been exerted to the extreme in 
Korea in the direction of frustrating the survival of an independent, 
national spirit, there is reason to believe that it has met with little 
success and that a national culture based on traditions as deeply 
rooted as those of Korea will prove to have gone to ground for the 
time being rather than to have suffered extermination. Very general 
faith in Korean tenacity of purpose is finding expression. It is based, 
inevitably, on recollections of past contacts and fellowship rather 
than on a common experience of present conditions. But the manner 
in which the Koreans take over the development of their own 
resources, and transform the machinery of exploitation into systematic 
planning for the benefit of all, will provide a test of the justification 
for this belief. The period which follows liberation will require 
considerable initiative in a people who, through recent decades, have 
rarely carried more than minor official responsibility in public life 
and who, for all their innate ability and independence, may not be 
entirely averse to outside assistance through the transition period. 

A reminder comes from a number of quarters of the high per- 
centage of literacy maintained in the face of deliberately inadequate 
educational provision by the ruling power. And on the long view 
it is in the field of education that Korea will lay the foundations 
for her national life and train her national leaders, a field in which 
Christian organizations have much to their credit in the past and 
in which they look forward to further opportunity in the future. 


FORMOSA 


No news comes through from the churches of Formosa, and it 
is only — to visualize the Christian community (of nearly a 
hundred self-supporting churches in the South, with thirty in the 
North) preparing to take part in responsible national life when 
Formosa, with the Pescadores Islands, becomes, according to recent 
announcements, a province of China. It is worth, however, recording 
the reminder that the last foreign missionaries to leave, at the end 
of 1941, reported the steady maintenance of Christian activities, 
under Formosan and Japanese Christian direction, and an increasing 
sense, over the whole island, of evangelistic responsibility. 
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CHINA 


‘Biggs participation in the Four-Power conference at Cairo 

in November 1943 gave a prominence to the réle which that 
country must play in the councils of the world that was much to 
be desired. Subsequent declarations by China’s leaders, and the 
spirit in which they took part in the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference, have brought clearly to light the foresight and tolerance 
which are likely to characterize China’s contribution; and the pace 
at which national reconstruction proceeds there gives clear evidence 
of the extent to which the country is to be reckoned with in Far 
Eastern affairs as a whole. 

Meanwhile the year has seen a sharp acceleration of the Japanese 
offengive, the drive for control of strategically important sections of 
the Hankow-Canton railway launched in the summer being followed 
in late September by a switching of forces in the south to an attempt 
to penetrate the Si Kiang valley; and in a year of intensified planning 
for national and international life, the threat that Japan might yet 
establish a land route right across China has had steadily to be faced. 
Military developments have, moreover, provided the outside world 
with a forcible reminder not only of all that China still has at stake, 
but also of the experience and strain, now of more than seven years’ 
duration, which determined the nature of the Chinese attitude to 
the problem of security against re-aggression put forward at the 
Dumbarton Oaks discussions. 

In the past twelve months further steps have been taken towards 
the establishment of constitutional democracy on a nation-wide 
scale. Following up the resolution adopted (in September 1943) by 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang ‘to convene a 
People’s Congress and promulgate a constitution within one year 
after the conclusion of the war’, the Committee for the Establishment 
of Constitutional Government, which held its inaugural meeting in 
November 1943, has gone actively to work in building upon the 

opular support which this declaration of policy has drawn forth. 

e passing of a Habeas Corpus Act and the development of local 
self-government to such an extent that (as reported by President 
Chiang Kai-shek at the third and final session of the third People’s 
Political Council in September last), there are now 906 People’s 
Political Assemblies, established in various hsien and municipalities, 
as compared with 321 twelve months ago, have done much to convince 
China and the world of the Kuomintang’s integrity of purpose in 
this direction. The fourth People’s Political Council will assemble 
for its inaugural session in January 1945, moreover, with an increase 
of fifty members, thirty-five of whom will have been elected by 
provincial and municipal assemblies; and it will also enjoy further 
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wers, in the matter of facilities for preliminary discussion of the 
Gadent and in the investigation of policy in general. 

While developments of this denier may not in themselves 
touch the fundamental differences between the Communists and 
the Kuomintang, they may at least increase the likelihood of finding 
common ground on which a deeper reconciliation can be effected. 
Due recognition should also be given to these aspects of the Kuomin- 
tang’s policy in any critical appraisement of other trends which 
have inevitably awakened apprehension outside China as well as 
within. 

Meanwhile plans for the industrial development of the country, 
particularly in the north-west, go steadily ahead, and it is estimated 
that, when communications have been developed and immigration 
schemes put into effect, the north-west, with its vast capacity for 
absorption of population, could accommodate, quite apart from 
people drawn from elsewhere, half of the two million men whom it 
is proposed to demobilize at the end of the war for purposes of 
colonization. A report of a 7000-mile tour undertaken in 1943 b 
Dr J. Henry Carpenter (chairman of the Committee on the Churc 
and Co-operatives of the Federal Council of Churches in America), 
on the invitation of the chairman of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives, reveals already intensive development in the north-west 
in the matter of machine shops and in such activities as spinning, 
weaving and leather- and shoe-production. Food production plans 
carried into effect in 1944 include the production of improved rice 
and wheat seeds and an increase in the acreage of cultivable land. 
Agricultural planning, in general, is designed to keep pace with the 
needs of the industrialized regions. 

The whole reconstruction process in China swings increasingly, 
in fact, away from the potential to the actual, though China is still 
admittedly deficient in skilled technicians, in capital and in certain 
raw materials. Willingness to co-operate and consult with other 
countries is much in evidence: representatives of Unrra reached 
Chungking in May, and prospects of the establishment of a regional 
office of that organization for the Far East are reported. On the more 
strictly political side the visit of the United States Vice-President in 
July again drew attention to China’s key position in the East and to 


’ the value of close contact with other Powers. 


It is thus against a background of gathering impetus towards 
unification and reconstruction that the work of the Christian Church 
goes on. Obstacles and drawbacks continue: the cost-of-living 
problem remains acute for that small proportion of the population 
of Free China who depend on fixed, low salaries, and among whom 
the Christian worker inevitably figures. Christian organizations 
continue to benefit by the allocations forwarded from the United 
Aid to China Fund ratsed in Britain; one-tenth of the funds received 
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in America by the Church Committee for Relief in China (now 
reconstructed as the Church Committee for Relief in Asia) has been 
allocated to the relief of Christian workers; and the relief committee 
of the National Christian Council, in Chungking, also gives special 
attention to their needs. But the fact that these workers form part 
of a group largely concerned with the welfare and relief of others, 
while themselves in dire need of material assistance, adds irony to 
an already exacting situation (though little or nothing is heard of it 
from those most directly affected). 

The Japanese offensive in central China, moreover, has dislocated 
a certain amount of the Church’s work and a number of foreign 
workers—as many as two hundred, it is reported—have left the 
south-central and north-central area for the West. 

In spite, however, of material difficulties, the Church in China 
keeps pace, more particularly in its planning, with the life of the 
nation; and the acceleration of the movement towards national 
unity has further intensified the urge towards unity in the Church, 
as an indigenous Chinese institution. The National Christian 
Council is continuing its negotiations to secure the legal recognition 
of each Church, with freedom of assembly, freedom for worship 
and evangelism, and freedom for fellowship with other Christians, 
in China and abroad. Recognition is equally sought for the Christian 
missions, not only as bodies providing personnel and funds, and as a 
means of aiding the Chinese churches in their development into 
basically indigenous bodies, but as an expression of the world-wide 
character of Christianity. ; 

Christian opinion in favour of a united Church has been voiced 
on a number of occasions: at a retreat held at Chengtu in December 
1943, for Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries, an early meet- 
ing. was urged to consider the matter; and the Chengtu church unity 
group has urged the holding of a national post-war planning confer- 
ence, as a Church, for the drafting of a unified programme; recom- 
mending also, by way of immediate experiment, that the annual 
- conference of the Szechwan churches (Anglican, Baptist, China 
Inland Mission, Methodist, Church of Christ in China, Friends 
and Salvation Army) be asked to form a committee on church 
unity. The position of the foreign missionary in the current trend of 
the Church in China continues to be much discussed: a conference 
of the Chungking Churchmen’s Club stressed his acceptability, 
though he should be ‘church-centred, not mission-centred’; and 
the Chengtu retreat referred to above looked beyond China and saw 
the exchange of Christian workers on a world canvas: “There should 
be a flow of missionaries from every nation and to every nation. . . .’ 

The Church in China has enjoyed further international contacts 
through representation at the ninth meeting of the National Christian 
Council of India, held at Nagpur in January; and through the visit 
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of Professor Abraham, of Serampore, to China; while the statement 
on ‘Conditions for a Just and Durable Peace’ issued by the Chung- 
king Christian Council, and believed to be the first document of its 
kind by an all-Chinese group, makes a notable contribution to 
international Christian thinking. 

The scale on which, meanwhile, Christian workers will be 
required in China can be deduced from the scale of the reconstruc- 
tion plans of the government, bearing in mind its willingness for 
Christian institutions to enter every field of exploitation of national 
resources. The key to the Church’s response to this opportunity lies 
in concentration on the training of responsible leaders, both for its 
own work and as a means of influencing the future leaders of the 
nation who pass through the Christian schools. The fostering of the 
religious character and atmosphere of these schools is recognized 
as a vital responsibility, and the consolidation of the institutions 
themselves as a primary task. Government concern for education, 
however, as shown in the public law passed in March, providing 
free basic education for all, from six to twelve years of age, and a 
school for every pao (100 to 150 households) suggests a possible 
development in the direction of state control of all education, a 
situation which would confront the churches with the task of 
ensuring adequate Christian representation on the staff of govern- 
ment universities and schools. 

The extension of evangelism in isolated government university 
centres is linked up with this same challenge, and plans are in hand 
both to reinforce the present staff of Chinese secretaries and to 
appoint additional foreign workers as well. Here, as in all planning 
for co-operation in Christian work in China, the demand is steadily 
voiced for foreign workers to be of the very first quality, in character 
and ability, whether they come for’a shorter period of service or for 
life. China herself looks primarily to the theological colleges for her 
future Christian leadership, and to the Christian colleges in general. 
The strategic importance of these latter institutions has received 
particular emphasis through a statement recently issued in the 
United States for the Planning Committee of the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, by a group composed of Americans 
and Chinese. The statement recognizes the danger both of too narrow 
a conception of vocational training and of a tendency to seculariza- 
tion, and goes on to re-define the ‘nature and objectives of Christian 
education’, finding its basic foundations in the lives of the Christian 
staff, the atmosphere of fellowship in work and worship and in 
methods of oncinn that will integrate Christianity into the whole 
curriculum. The purpose of setting ‘all vocational training in the 
context of human needs and spiritual ends’ forms a vital part of the 
Christian contribution to the training of the specialists of the future 
who will have the development of China’s resources and welfare in 
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their hands. The Planning Committee, while allowing for the plans 
of individual institutions, sees the practical problem as one mainly 
of the consolidation of what is described as ‘an organic co-operativ 
enterprise’, and looks towards the establishment of six major centres 
of Christian higher education, in north, east, south, west and central 
China, and in Peking. In the provision of specialized training, 
minimum of one Christian college is envisaged for each of tlie 
following subjects: theology, medicine, dentistry, agriculture, law, 
engineering, commerce. 

The pace at which exploitation proceeds in the north-west area 
challenges the Church to an immediate extension of its activity 
there. Plans for one union theological seminary in that area are 
reported. In the south-west, the China Inland Mission announces 
the opening in September last of its long-planned theological school 
in Western Szechwan. 

The July and October issues of this Review carried articles 
dealing with the challenge to Christian medical co-operation implicit 
in the Chinese government’s ten-year plan for the extension of 
health services. Recent months have brought further recognition on 
the part of the National Health Administration of the great contribu- 
tion already rendered by Christian medical workers in China. In 
August the National Christian Council circulated to its member- 
organizations and to mission boards in America and Britain a request 
from the National Health Administration for further co-operation 
in future developments. These are likely to include the setting up of 
a large number (500 is suggested) of 50-bed hospitals; a smaller 
number of 100-bed hospitals and some with 250 beds (these last to 
be nationalized for medical education); and definite enquiry has 
been made as to how many hospitals of the above types Christian 
forces will be prepared to operate, with the whole of China in mind. 

In the field of Christian literature, the amalgamating of literature 
forces, under the name ‘United Christian Publishers’, recorded in 
the last Survey, continues to justify itself to the full. It is reported 
that over $110,000 worth of books were sold in the first quarter of 
1944 from the office at Hengyang. The literature field, which is 
extending all the time, is one in which the demand for the ‘specialist’ 
missionary is voiced. The death of Dr P. C. Hsu, a noted Christian 
scholar, and educational secretary of the literature promotion 
committee of the National Christian Council, constitutes a severe 
loss to Christian literature activities. 

Little news comes from the churches in MANcHuriA; though 
indications here and there of strictly controlled economic a 
tions, heavy taxation and the continued division of society into 
three sections, with the Chinese in the third and least favoured 
of them, give some idea of what Christians in that area are called 
upon to endure. The continued oppression of the student population 
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remains a matter of deep concern. Christian work, however, is by 
no means at a standstill. The Church of Scotland learns that the 
*heological college at Moukden has become the training centre for 
prospective workers for the whole Church, thus bringing together 
students of denominations formerly separate; and a Christian staff 
is ‘reported to be maintaining the work of the Moukden medical 
cbllege and hospital. The Arts College, it is learnt, has been pulled 
down to provide a site for government offices. 

Missionaries repatriated from other areas of OccupieD CHINA 
bring reports of the steady maintenance of evangelistic and medical 
work, and on this latter field the foresight of foreign missionaries, 
who had already reorganized their hospitals with Chinese staffs in 
full control, has borne much fruit. Chinese Christian opinion seems 
to have been unanimous as to the indispensability of the hospitals 
to the Chinese left behind under Japanese occupation. The Japanese 
advance in Hunan Province has necessitated the evacuation of a 
number of Christian hospitals. Detailed information is not available, 
though it is learnt that the Methodist Missionary Society’s hospitals 
at Shaoyang and Ling Ling have moved respectively to Wukang 
and ‘T'aochow; and that developments in South China dislocated the 
work of the same society’s hospital at Kukong before evacuation 
measures could be set in train. The policy of the Chinese churches 
not to conduct schools in the occupied areas remains in force, except 
for the St John’s University and the ‘Institute’ conducted by former 
teachers in the University of Shanghai. In other respects, often at 
personal risk, Chinese Christians seek to maintain the work in being. 
“We believe God is here just the same,’ writes one of tiem, ‘and the 
need of the people is by no means less than before.’ 

Such loss in church membership as is reported is attributed 
largely to the physical effect of ag pier malnutrition, and the 
price of rice figures prominently in reports from such areas as that 
served by the English Presbyterian mission in the south, which 
experienced to the full the devastation of the famine in Kuangtang. 
There, as in Fukien, further Japanese measures to enforce the 
cultivation of the opium poppy increase the moral responsibility 
of the Christian churches; and the determination of the Chinese 
government, reiterated in July, to stamp out opium cultivation and 
smoking, gives additional cause to look forward to the day when 
China shall no longer be divided into ‘occupied’ and ‘free’. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


EWS of the countries of this area, though scarce, gives a good 
deal of evidence of the process of centralizing and ilies 
cultural and economic life on which Japanese policy is based. 
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Assurances of religious freedom have been constantly repeated in 
the NETHERLANDS East INpDIEs, but such comment as is available 
realistically admits that the ultimate purpose of measures designed 
to unify the control and organization of the various religious bodies 
is to bring all religions into line with the Japanese conception of 
religious practice. 

Recent Surveys: have recorded evidence of Japan’s policy of 
building up Islam as the main religion of these countries. At the 
Muslim gatherings, however, organized by the Japanese, such as 
the mass meeting which took place at Singapore in 1943, and the 
conference of Muslim leaders held in Java, anti-allied propaganda 
and demonstrations to inspire enthusiasm for the Japanese cause 
figured as prominently in the programme as deliberations on Islam. 

A policy, however, of bringing all religions under Japanese 
control, ruthlessly as it may be put into effect, is still a long-term 
one requiring time on its side. The course of events in the Pacific 
in recent months does not suggest that time will be forthcoming, 
or that the threat of regimentation to which Christianity, in common 
with all religious groups, is exposed, will materialize in a manner 
likely to do permanent harm. The pace, indeed, at which develop- 
ments move towards the liberation of the whole area, as the Japanese 
are driven northwards, is significantly indicated by the publication 
of plans for Unrra to operate in the Netherlands East Indies. 

It seems reasonable to conjecture that the Christian Church in 
the Netherlands East Indies, in spite of being largely under Japanese 
control, will have none the less gained in consciousness of itself 
as a Church. It was already moving at an accelerated pace towards 
independence and self-government, as has already been noted in 
this Review, and the break in contact with foreign missionaries 

‘has led to intensified experience of indigenous leadership. It is 
a field, in fact, in which the renewal of relationships after the war 
will require particular thought and understanding. 

The Anglican missionaries in NORTH BorNEO were still, at the 
last reports, interned, though in good health, and with facilities for 
holding religious services. 

Missionaries in MALaya are reported still interned at Changi, 
on the north-east coast of Singapore, though with some freedom for 
pastoral activity within the camp. The two Methodist conferences 
are understood to have held their annual meetings under Asiatic 
leadership, and the life of the Methodist Church goes on steadily, 
within the limits set by the Japanese. 

Reports are fuller from FRENcH INDo-CuiNna. The Christian 
and Missionary Alliance learns of an outstanding conference held in 
September 1943, with a large number of delegates from Tonkin, 
Annam and Cochin China, and which was pervaded by a real spirit 
of revival. The eleven missionaries still interned at Mytho are 
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allowed to have native translators with them, and editorial and 
translation work is thus maintained. The mission press at Honoi is 
still in operation, as is the work of the Annamese Bible ‘Training 
School at Tourane, under Annamese leadership. Eight new Annamese 
church buildings have been erected since December 1941, and ten 
rebuilt. A Chinese pastor in Cambodia is allowed to visit the intern- 
ment camp in Cochin China, and through him the Bible lessons 
prepared by the missionaries are sent back for use in the churches. 

Interesting conclusions are drawn by missionaries formerly in 
THAILAND from such news as they are able to gather. Thailand is 
the only independent country in this area, and the invaders have not 
been able to follow a policy based on the alleged motive of freeing 
the nation from the heel of western imperialism. They have had, 
rather, to adopt a policy of conciliation and the Thai government 
has had a very free hand. Such collaborationists as existed were 
swept out of power with the removal of the Premier, Luang Pibul 
Songgram. The Free Thai movement has been strongly established 
ever since the Japanese occupation began. Prices are higher than 
before the war, but there has been little severe suffering. So far as 
is known, the Church of Christ in Thailand has not been able to 
function as an organization, under the general assembly, though 
an executive council meets from time to time. The local churches 
continue their services with little hindrance and money has been 
raised for an evangelistic campaign in the northern province. Mission 
schools and hospitals are in operation, under government control. 
The Christian and Missionary Alliance believes that its work is 
continuing steadily under Thai pastors. In a recent broadcast 
address the Regent laid much stress on the freedom of religion for 
all which has characterized Thai traditions for centuries, and there 
would seem to be good prospects for missionary work in the future. 





INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


ET another year has passed without the discovery of any 
fundamental solution of the political deadlock. Not the least 
serious consequence is that the long continuance of the stalemate 
produces political weariness and blunts the sharp edge of concern 
which has hitherto been manifest in both countries. Perhaps a straw 
in the wind may be seen in a recently formed Madras Provincial 
Students Union Society, the first aim of which is to discourage 
students from entering politics. A well-informed observer records 
this as ‘significant of the disillusionment that has come to much 
youthful zeal since 1942’. If political apathy and despair are to settle 
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upon a large part of Indian life in so critical a year as 1945 the outlook 
is indeed grave. 

There have been flickerings of hope during the year just closed. 
Lord Wavell has won much personal respect. His prompt handling 
of the worst features of the famine situation, the wisdom of his long- 
term economic and industrial policy and the general tone of his 
public utterances all justifiably win favour. Mr Gandhi’s release, 
though on medical, not political, grounds, made possible a renewal 
of contacts which gave rise to fresh hope. Spokesmen of the British 
government have continued to reiterate the fact that Britain is 
irrevocably committed to the terms of the Cripps declaration by 
which a self-governing India may, if she chooses, contract out of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; and Lord Wavell has renewed 
the Government of India’s wish that political progress might be 
achieved without waiting for the end of the war. 

Yet these rays of light have only played upon the surface of a 
situation which is persistently stagnant. Neither word nor deed of 
truly creative quality has found expression. Important and en- 
couraging as is the attention being given to economic and industrial 
questions by the Government of India, Provincial and State 
Governments, and through the Birla-Tata group, it is doubtful if the 
political problem can be thus by-passed and necessary reforms 
achieved while constitutional progress tarries. Mr Gandhi’s release 
has not so far fulfilled any of the hopes to which it gave rise. His 
conversations with Mr Jinnah, though closed with some slight 
promise of resumption, have mainly disclosed the abyss which divides 
the Muslim League’s interpretation of Pakistan from any accom- 
modating alternative. And upon ears wearied by fruitless controversy, 
British re-affirmations of the Cripps declaration fall without any 
convincing power. 

The degree of responsibility resting upon Indians for helping 
to find a way out of the impasse is fully recognized by the Chfistian 
community in India. Writing for the All-India Council of Indian 
Christians, Rajah Sir Maharaj Singh declared that 


Indians must also share the responsibility for the present situation. We 
have not laid to heart sufficiently the extreme necessity for doing our utmost 
to settle our communal issue. 


Similarly the National Christian Council affirmed that 


it is the special vocation of Christians in India to foster a spirit of mutual 
goodwill and trust among the different races, religions and political parties 
in India, to work ceaselessly for the ending of political subjection, the 
abolition of the tyranny of ignorance and poverty and of outworn social 
organizations which result in the degradation and enslavement of many. 


But Christian opinion in India continues to be equally urgent in its 
plea that the government should do more to facilitate conversations 
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on a wider basis, inclusive of leaders who remain in detention. The 
National Christian Council statement reads: 


No way out of the present tangle of India’s political life can be found 
without a new spirit of goodwill. No action would so greatly tend to the 
production of this goodwill as the release from prison of Indian national 
leaders, in order that they may confer freely with others. 


It would be folly to assume that the release of interned leaders 
would in itself ensure larger agreements being reached, but the 
necessity for drawing such men into responsible discussion once 
again has been strongly felt outside India as well as within. Without 
committing itself to a plea for unconditional release, the British 
Council of Churches, in association with the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, appointed a deputation led 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to urge upon Mr Amery the 
wisdom of granting facilities for consultation between significant 
leaders, interned or otherwise. Similar representations to Lord 
Halifax were proposed by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

The gravity of this prolonged impasse must continue to press 
heavily upon Christian minds and consciences. Yet whatever new 
political action may prove to be a step to better things, it is the deeper 
ranges of the problem that constitute the sharpest challenge to our 
Christian thinking. What has the Church to say to the fundamental 
scepticism, mistrust and lack of hope which have become so deeply 
woven into the texture of this whole scene? And how can the 
Church’s word find redemptive utterance in speech and deed? 

Famine.—The fact that so large a part of India is still a hungry 
India ought not to be forgotten in the absence of spectacular news 
of famine conditions. There is no reason for complacency in regard 
either to the immediate or to the more distant future. As Professor 
A. V. Hill has reminded his British readers: 


The health standards of India, although much higher than they were 
fifty years ago, are still miserably low, corresponding to a mortality rate 
(at every age up to 55) which is four to eight times ours, and the amount 
and quality of available food is so poor that malnutrition is widespread. 


Setting the present pace of improvement alongside the population 
increase, Professor Hill comments that ‘the task of adequate nutrition 
in India is like that of a dog trying to catch its own tail’. The final 
removal of this famine spectre is one of the objectives to which the 
Government of India’s concentration on economic and educational 
reforms is directed. It is similarly commanding the attention of 
Indian scientists and industrialists, notably the groups who visited 
Britain for consultation towards the end of 1944. While ultimate 
solutions remain inextricably bound up with political problems, 
much progress can be achieved on these other planes. Meantime, 
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in addition to stimulating awareness of the vast humanitarian and 
spiritual challenge which an undernourished India presents, the 
continued help of the Christian forces is needed in maintaining the 
work of relief. The legacy in suffering of the 1942-43 famine is 
large and terrible. Churches and missions in India are sharing 
generously with other voluntary and government relief agencies. 
The National Christian Council is administering a central relief 
fund to which considerable contributions have been made by the 
churches in Britain and the United States of America and much 
personal as well as financial help is being given in India by missions 
and other church works. The need for further gifts and service will 
undoubtedly continue into another year. Apart from these gifts for 
immediate relief work, all the missionary societies have increased 
their normal budgets for their India work by additions of from ten 
to twenty-five per cent to meet the rising cost of living. There is 
no sign that this responsibility will be lightened during 1945. 

THe CuHurcH.—An important index to the spirit in which the 
Church in India is meeting the difficulties and opportunities of the 
time is provided by the report of the National Christian Council, 
which met in full session in ‘1944 for the first time for four years. 
The meetings were stronger and more representative than on any 
previous occasion and for the first time in the history of the Council 
Indians predominated in membership and leadership. Work that 
will prove significant far beyond India is embodied in the reports of 
two commissions dealing with (i) Church and State in post-war 
India and (ii) the Life and Organization of the Church in India and 
its relations with the Church abroad. The first of these, while 
including a reference to the immediate political situation, is a 
fundamental examination, from the Indian Christian standpoint, 
of the relations between Church and State and the meaning of 
religious liberty. The second deals with the latest-developments in 
such persistent questions as the devolution of final authority from 
mission to church and the future place of the missionary in the 
Indian Church. Another document emanating from the Council 
which calls for study in other parts of the world is the Interim Report 
of the Council’s Commission on Theological Education. This is 
to be followed in 1945 by a Final Report which is likely to raise 
far-reaching questions affecting ‘indigenous’ theological training in 
the lands of other ‘younger’ churches. Further notice will be taken 
of all these documents in later issues of the Review. They are here 
noted as symptomatic of much responsible and radical thinking 

1 Up to October 1944 about £5,500 had been sent through the British Council 
of Churches, and several thousands more directly from British missionary societies. 
‘The American Church Committee for Relief in Asia has set itself a target of 
$150,000. In addition to this direct giving from the churches to the N.C.C., large 


sums have been sent to India through such funds as that of the High Commissioner 
in London (£37,000) and the India Famine Relief Fund (£21,000). ° 
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on the part of the Church’s leadership in India. Other matters dealt 
with by the Council included the Church’s responsibility towards 
foreign troops serving in India (‘an unprecedented opportunity for 
a ministry of understanding and reconciliation’), the spiritual care 
of Indian Christian troops, the ‘Christian Home Movement’ (in 
which the Indian Church, following the lead given in China, is 
aiming at the reformation of family life ‘as part of the Church’s 
witness to the truth of the Incarnation’), Christian literature and 
medical education. These discussions were something more than 
conference talks on familiar themes; they brought to a focusing point 
much local study and experiment and have in many instances led 
to further action. “The meetings left everyone present’, it has been 
affirmed, ‘with the impression that they marked a new chapter in 
the history of Christian enterprise in India.’ The presence’ of a 
delegation from the National Christian Council of China was an 
enrichment to the gathering and one of many symptoms significant 
of a deepening sense of kinship between the Christian community in 
the two countries. 

The training of the ministry, and its reinforcement by the service 
of trained voluntary workers, continues to be a matter of urgent 
concern. Encouraging reports are to hand of the progress of the 
Kerala Union L.Th. Seminary (Travancore) in which the Mar 
Thoma Syrians are collaborating with the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon and the South India United Church. The C.1.B.C. and 
the S.I.U.C. are continuing negotiations with the Methodists with 
a view to a Union L.Th. Seminary for the Andhra country and, 
as an interim step, it is likely that in 1945 the Methodists and the 
S.1.U.C. will begin collaboration without waiting for the completion 
of this triple partnership. Similar collaboration at the level of 
theological vernacular training is projected in Bengal and early 
action is probable. Still more far-reaching plans are simmering in 
connexion with the all-India survey of theological education to 
which reference has already been made. 

Transport and food difficulties have hindered the carrying out 
of the large-scale plans for training voluntary workers which were 
initiated a few years ago in South India by the London Missionary 
Society, but much fruitful work on a smaller scale has been carried 
through in the areas of the Telugu and Travancore Church Councils. 
In the United Provinces a successful five-year scheme of training 
has just been completed and it is hoped to apply some of the lessons 
learnt through it to other areas. The problem of recruiting workers 
presses heavily on all churches and, as in other countries, the diffi- 
culties attending the problem have been accentuated by the war. 
Despite the great part played by Indians in the counsels of the 
N.C.C, it cannot be said that the Church as a whole is yet blessed 
with the indigenous leadership that it needs. 
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EpUCATION.—What is commonly known as the Sargent Scheme 
—the plan for post-war educational development in India, sponsored 
by the central advisory board of education and submitted to the 
reconstruction committee of the Viceroy’s executive council, is 
receiving much attention, not least among Christian educationists. 
It covers the whole field of education from pre-primary to university 
stages, putting principal responsibility for the undertaking upon the 
State, with provision for the collaboration of voluntary agencies. 
A forty-year programme is envisaged beginning with a five-year 
period of preparation and propaganda, followed by a building-up 
of the whole new structure, through seven five-year stages. The full 
programme would involve multiplying by about sixty-three times 
the amount at present spent on education out of public funds (though 
the maximum expenditure contemplated falls below the per capita 
charge on public funds in Britain). This formidable financial index 
is accompanied by a net-work of tricky problems ranging from the 
implementing of compulsory education in India’s rural economy to 
high political adjustments between the central government, the 
Provinces and (possibly) the States. Although the matter is not 
likely to move with lightning speed there is at the heart of it a deep 
and even indignant determination that the State shall accept in this 
field a responsibility more commensurate with its obligations. 
Churches and missions will want to hasten this day, while recognizing 
that the adjustment of their own educational programme to it will 
not be an easy task. 

Beyond the strictly educational issues which this matter raises 
there lies the vital question of the freedom of the Church to maintain 
in its educational service its full Christian witness. This question— 
all too easily distorted in India by the use of the term ‘proselytizing’ 
—is bound to loom large in coming years. The last year has seen 
a serious test-case raised in Bombay by the proposed disaffiliation 
from the University (by action of the Senate) of the St Sophia 
College. The provoking cause was the acceptance of the Christian 
Faith by a Parsee girl during the period of her membership of the 
college. —The Bombay government, with whom final authority 
rested for ratifying the action of the Senate, has declined to uphold 
the Senate’s decision and the college affiliation remains unaffected, 
yet this verdict is conveyed in a letter which declares that the Govern- 
ment ‘shares the Senate’s reprobation of any activity in affiliated 
colleges aiming at the conversion of students from one religion to 
another’. The matter cannot rest here. 

MepicaL EpucATION.—Steady progress is being made with the 
development of the Missionary Medical College for Women, 
Vellore, to the status of a college teaching to M.B. standard and 
admitting men as well as women students. But progress needs to 
be much more rapid if the goal is to be reached within the time limit 
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imposed by the University of Madras (and required by the students 
who have now embarked. upon the M.B. course). An additional 
year’s grace has been secured, but it is imperative that by October 
1945 much larger additions to staff, buildings and equipment shall 
have been made. Warning has been given that ‘it would be disastrous 
to delay or attempt to get permission for further delay beyond this 
date’. The completion of the scheme involves a total capital expendi- 
ture of £210,000 and an annual income of £48,600. These goals 
remain far distant, but no less urgent than new money is the service 
of adequately qualified men and women for important staff appoint- 
ments. ‘'wenty-five mission boards in the United States of America 
and Britain are now committed to the support of the college, but 
though many of these may find it possible to increase their contribu- 
tions it will clearly be necessary to widen the college’s permanent 
basis of support to include other sources beyond that of the missionary 
societies. It must be remembered that there is as yet no Christian 
medical college teaching to M.B. standard anywhere in India. 
Vellore is the first of its kind. Ludhiana, in the north, maintains its 
admirable service in teaching to L.M.P. standard (the grade no 
longer recognized in the Madras Presidency and some other 
Provinces) but though it may continue to do this for another decade 
it is certain (and right) that in due course the higher standard of 
teaching will be required of all medical colleges in India. 

CuurcH UNION IN SoutH INp1A.—Although important decisions 
have been registered during the past year, a successful conclusion 
to these twenty-five years of negotiation still seems very distant. It 
is now more than three years since the Joint Committee published 
the ‘definitive’ edition of the Scheme of Union and asked the negotiat- 
ing churches for a decisive verdict on it ‘at the earliest possible 
opportunity . . . in view of the grievous and urgent need of the 
world for reconciliation’. The Methodist Church is committed to 
the scheme in its present form, but the South India United Church 
at its Assembly in September 1944 (thé first meeting since 1941) 
deferred its verdict until 1946. Five out of its eight constituent 
councils have accepted the scheme, but the three dissenting councils 
comprise more than two-thirds of the total Christian community 
affected and half the communicant members of the S.1.U.C. Voting 
in the dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon continues, 
and by October 1944 ten out of fourteen dioceses had registered 
their verdict, nine out of ten being favourable. If a tenth vote in 
favour is recorded the General Council of the Church will be 
competent to act. It is doubtful, however, whether the C.I.B.C. 
any more than the S.I.U.C. will act on a majority vote of the dioceses. 
Voting within the dioceses has been far from unanimous. The 
issues involved touch deep currents of conviction outside India as 
well as within, and final action will need to be taken under the 
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pressure of something more than majority voting. Meantime the 
General Council of the C.1.B.C. has introduced a new proposal 
(or an old one in a new form) into the discussions. At the meeting 
in February 1944, which was evidently memorable for the whole 
tone of its discussions, the request was made that the negotiating 
churches should consider whether the deepest outstanding differences 
could be met by acceptance of ‘supplemental ordination’. The 
S.I1.U.C. has tentatively looked at this suggestion and, while it 
seemed likely that an act of ‘mutual re-commissioning without 
laying-on of hands’ might prove acceptable, the proposal in its 
present form has not evoked any favourable response. It is certain, 
however, to receive further consideration in the Joint Committee, 
not least because of the sense of gravity and earnestness with which 
the General Council has raised the matter. It cannot be expected, 
however, that if this line is pursued, agreed conclusions can be 
reached for some years. It would seem that, despite the long and 
earnest thought that has been given for a quarter of a century in 
India to the problem of organically uniting episcopal and non- 
episcopal churches, still profounder depths—spiritual and theological 
—-will have to be plumbed before the solution is revealed. It’ may 
also be that the ‘older’ Churches have to reckon anew with the fact 
that a problem which they have so far failed to solve is not going to 
be resolved for them easily by a ‘younger’ Church. 

PERSONAL Lossts.—Deaths in India during 1944, which have 
greatly affected the leadership of the whole Christian movement, 
include that of the Most Rev. Titus II, Metropolitan of the Mar 
Thoma Church; Mr A. M. Varki, Principal of the Union Christian 
College, Alwaye; the Rev. H. C. Balasundaram, of the British and 
. Foreign Bible Society; Dr S. C. Mukerji of Calcutta University; 

the Rev. A. G. Hort of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi; the Rev. 
. W. E. Tomlinson of the Methodist Missionary Society and Dr 

Jessie M. Allyn, the newly appointed secretary of the Christian 
Medical Association of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon has been free from direct attack by the Japanese since the 
spring of 1942, but the war is affecting every aspect of her life. She 
contains one of the great naval bases of the Allies and has been a 
training ground for military operations. The fact that many supplies 
have to be imported has meant that she has suffered seriously from 
inflation. The report comes, however, that food rationing has been 
on the whole successful. 

Ceylon does not share directly in the political problems of India 
and seems to have had a comparatively quiet political year. However, 
a discouraging amount of corruption has been discovered in the 
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State Council, which is the national body and has large political 
control in Ceylon. 

Much attention during the year has been given to the report of 
a special committee on education. This committee has recommended 
that practically all education should be made free and that the 
vernaculars should be emphasized. The Christian community 
offers strong criticism of the emphasis on the vernaculars in higher 
education. They point out that this would tend to divide the Island 
into its two major language sections rather than to unite it and, 
further, that it would tend to lessen the sense of membership in a 
world community which English education affords. “The Christian 
forces are giving careful united consideration to the possible effect 
of this report on their important educational work. This work up 
to the present has been carried on with considerable aid from the 
Government but with comparative freedom in the programme of 
religious education. Christian educational leaders anticipate that 
they may have to face more restriction of religious education and, 
in general, more centralized control, especially if fees may not 
be charged, even in higher classes. 

The Christian movement in Ceylon has gone forward quietly 
and normally during the year. There has been an increasing degree 
of co-operation between all the Christian forces. In preparation for 
Christian Unity Week an appeal was sent out by the leaders of the 
main non-Roman Catholic churches of the Island appealing for 
greater mutual understanding, united intercession, an exchange of 
pulpits, an increase in united services and a development of united 
witness. 

The National Christian Council, under the able leadership of 
the Rev. D. T. Niles, is continuing to play an important part in the 
Christian movement. The all-Ceylon Bible School held in Uduvil 
stimulated enthusiasm for more intensive Bible study and better 
Bible teaching. The Protestant churches of the three principal 
denominations of the Jaffna peninsula, which are already doing 
many things together, are planning to employ a full-time director 
of Bible teaching for all their schools. 

Another union institution which the Jaffna Christian community 
has established is the William Mather Memorial Women’s Centre, 
Maruthanamadam, which is developing a programme of practical 
help and spiritual development and service for Jaffna women. 


BuRMA 


While the time-table for missionary re-entry into Burma remains 
indefinite, the military advances of 1944 have opened the way for 
fuller communication with Burma’s Christian constituency, and it 
is possible to know more specifically how the Christians and Christian 
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churches of Burma have met the test of enemy occupation. Christmas, 
1943 saw Christian villagers of the hills of Burma joining with 
American soldiers in Christmas services in Burma. Letters and 
personal reports indicate that Chin Christians have stood firm. One 
Chin association reported receipts twice those of the previous year. 
Among the Lahu and Wa Christians on the Burma-China border 
the Christian witness continues, pastors are being supported by the 
people themselves and in one area a new chapel was recently 
dedicated. In one village in the occupied hill area, a Karen Church, 
though established only five or six years ago, continued to hold 
services throughout the occupation period, and Japanese Christians 
sometimes worshipped with them. Among the Kachins, too, 
Christian work continues in real strength. One missionary reports 
the sale of nearly a hundred copies of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society edition of the Gospel of Mark, copies going both to Kachin 
refugees in India and to Kachin Christians in Burma itself. In one 
area where the Kachins held house-to-house meetings for prayer 
and preaching, ‘the tale they tell is reminiscent of some of St Paul’s 
services and of the Christians in the catacombs of Rome’. Christians 
of Burma see in the present situation an opportunity ‘to try to do 
things for ourselves’. As one of them put it, ‘this is the time for 
us to learn to be helpful, considerate and self-dependent’. One 
Kachin Christian, with employment in a British government office, 
is giving nearly half her salary to support a Kachin pastor carrying 
on in Burma. Others are joining in ‘learning to help our half-starved 
pastors without help from the mission’. ' 

As Burma’s Christians carry on in Burma itself, Burma mission- 
aries, exiled in India, continue preparations for post-war Christian 
advance in Burma. At Jubbulpore a group of Burma missionaries 
and nationals are already preparing materials under the literature 
programme set up by the Christian Literature Society. Printing of 
the Scriptures in the languages of Burma goes steadily forward 
under the direction of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Among 
Burmese books recently published in India are an inexpensive 
abridged Burmese dictionary, pocket size, and a simplified handbook 
of Burmese study, Three Months’ Hard Labour, now in use by the 
armed forces, but one that will later be of real help to new missionary 
recruits. Under the able leadership of Mrs Gordon Gates of Judson 
College, Anglicans, Methodists and Baptists are preparing Sunday 
school courses, based on the Keystone lessons and adapted to Burma’s 
needs. 

A programme for a complete reorganization of mission medical 
work in Burma has been outlined by Dr Gordon Seagrave and is 
now before the Burma Christian Council for study. 

What provision can be made for relief and rehabilitation units 
for Burma, during the period of military occupation and before the 
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civil authorities assume control, is not yet clear. It seems probable 
that certain medical and other rehabilitation units will be under the 
direction of the Burma Red Cross and the welfare branch of the 
Civil Affairs Service. Tentative plans have been made for an initial 
three months’ school of instruction for women to serve in such 
units. Other training courses may follow. Individual missionaries, 
if suitably qualified, may apply for membership in the welfare branch 
of the Civil Affairs Service with the expectation that they would 
join under the normal terms and conditions of this branch, serving 
in the distinctive uniform of that service. The formation of a 
distinctly missionary welfare unit seems likely to be deferred until 
such time as the civil government resumes control. 

Plans have long been considered for making Judson College, 
in faculty and support as well as in Board of Governors and con- 
stituency, a truly interdenominational Christian college. These 
plans have made real progress during the period of exile. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


‘tor report from TIBET is one of steady if unspectacular mainten- 
ance of activities, many of which were begun in the first 
instance in the face of local hostility. The orphanage established 
by the Moravian mission two years ago at Cushot, Leh, is clearly 
proving of value, and marked progress, physical, moral and mental, 
is noted in the children. The mission’s industrial school at Leh has 
been a source of much relief in the economic distress which prevails 
in the region (and which has been intensified by a bad harvest). 
The demand for the school’s products is greater than can be met, 
though this is to some extent attributed to an innate lack of enterprise 
on the part of the weaver and spinners, which has still to be overcome. 
The Gospel Inn at Leh, now in its sixth year, exercises a wide 
influence, not only through the large number of pilgrims and travellers 
who make use of it, but also as a distribution depét for the Scriptures. 
The Moravian mission continues to publish at Leh its daily news 
bulletin on world affairs. 

A discussion of the question of self-support among the Christian 
groups maintained by the Moravian mission has not revealed any 
great understanding of the obligation to assume this responsibility 
on anything like a full scale. 

The Moravian work in Khalatse has suffered somewhat from 
a fanatical outburst of opposition on the part of the Buddhists, 
involving police proceedings, and though the Christian workers 
won their case, they have suffered material inconvenience from a 
boycott subsequently imposed by the Buddhists. 

Some repercussions of this situation have been felt in the work 
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of the Central Asian Mission, which has encountered Buddhist 
opposition to its plans to establish work in Spadum. None the less, 
the Central Asian Mission also records progress. There are now 
eleven children in residence at the Sabey school at Bandipur, and 
a teacher of weaving has been secured. The dispensary at Khapalu 
has drawn an increasing number of patients, and provides many 
opportunities for evangelistic teaching. Scripture sales incrzase 
in Urdu and Hindi. 

Workers of the China Inland Mission have visited the Kumbum 
Lamasery, and have distributed large numbers of tracts and scripture 
portions among pilgrims with whose arrival their visit coincided. 
Plans are in hand for the establishment of further contacts in Tibet. 

The World-wide Evangelization Crusade is planning to reopen 
its mission station at Monsiari, in one of the three populous valleys 
leading into Tibet, when adequate staff is available, and to establish 
other centres elsewhere in these valleys. 


THE NEAR EAST 


 ereiny of the past year have brought further insight into 

Arab attitudes and aspirations. Outstanding problems 
provocative of unrest, such as Jewish settlement in Palestine and 
questions related to French control in Syria, still remain. But 
evidences of foreign sympathy for the purpose of Arab unity are 
not without their effect. Anglo-Arab relations took a decided turn 
for the better when the Foreign Secretary publicly expressed sympathy 
in the House of Commons for Arab aims. The Middle East Supply 
Council has given further proof of international concern for the well- 
being of this whole area by holding a conference on agricultural 
development in Cairo in February, at which delegates and observers 
from twelve territories were present. Recommendations included 
the formation of a Middle East Council of Agriculture, on which 
representatives of the constituent governments would serve. The 
emphasis laid at the Philadelphia Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, on the need for a regional conference for 
this area, also reinforces international sincerity of purpose. 

In an area, none the less, where the economic aspect figures so 
largely in plans for unity, foreign influence is closely watched: much 
attention focuses on negotiations for the construction, with United 
States government backing, of a pipe line across Arabia to a port on 
the Mediterranean; while the question of oil concessions to Iran 
has caused an internal political crsis. 

The Pan-Arab talks begun in Egypt in 1943, on the initiative 
of Nahas Pasha, were completed in the course of the early months 
of 1944, when representatives first of the Lebanon and then of 
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Yemen visited Cairo, while corresponding talks took place between 
Iraqi and Syrian leaders in Baghdad. Thus, with the important 
exception of Palestine, all states likely to be concerned in a possible 
federation had shared in the deliberations, and the ground was 
regarded as clear for the organization of a preliminary conference, 
even though, when it met in September at Alexandria, Palestine 
had only unofficial representation. The pace at which the course of 
the war was developing influenced the debate, for although in the 
preliminary talks economic and cultural unity were recognized to 
be easier of immediate achievement than a political organization, 
the mind of the conference was clearly envisaging Arab participation, 
as a unit, in the peace settlement deliberations; and the proposal 
for a ‘League of Arab States’ gave a predominantly political emphasis 
to the occasion. Reports, however, do not indicate a desire for undue 
haste and pressure and much of the success, both of the individual 
discussions and of the preliminary conference, is attributed to 
Nahas Pasha’s steady and moderating leadership and in general to 
Egyptian support, expression- of which was quickly reiterated when 
the new government came into office in October. 

Christian workers in this area, therefore, are called upon to 
appreciate deeply-rooted cultural and political aims. In the interests 
of religious liberty, however, it is only natural that they face realistic- 
ally all trends in the direction of Arab solidarity, for its basic founda- 
tion, as was affirmed at the recent conference, is the Koran. That 
the opportunity to foster a spirit of mutual understanding lies 
particularly with the Christian schools will be apparent from the 
record of increasing school enrolments which figure, almost at the 
risk of monotony, in the following pages. 

An extensive tour undertaken by the chairman of the Near East 
Christian Council has facilitated a good deal of consultation, both 
within the area and abroad. The Conference of British Missionary 
Societies has set up a committee on work among Muslims, corre- 
sponding to the committee already in existence under the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, with a special sub-committee 
on work in the Near East. 


‘TURKEY 


Political developments in Turkey, culminating in August in a 
rupture of relations with Germany, have done much to clear the 
atmosphere, both for Turkey’s Balkan neighbours and within the 
country itself, and the work of the American Board, though still 
handicapped by inability to replenish its foreign missionary staff, 
has been carried on in conditions from which much of the strain 
has been removed. Reports from the schools, hospitals and clinics 
tell of increasing enrolments and demands for medical service; and 
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one girls’ school had a long waiting list for 1944-45 made up of 
those declined in the summer of 1943. 

Less favourable reports come from the few Evangelical churches 
in Istanbul, where the main burden of responsibility falls on pastors 
already nearing retirement age, but whom there is no immediate 
prospect of re-enforcing by younger men. There are, however, 
evidences of new life springing up in one group in Istanbul under the 
energetic leadership of a young layman. 

The power of the Modern Turkish version of the Bible, which 
the American Board published a few years ago, begins to make itself 
felt here and there. Further service in the field of literature, moreover, 
has been rendered with the revision, in modern Turkish, of the 
Redhouse English-Turkish Dictionary, which is nearing completion. 
In a country where, for all its emphasis on its own national culture, 
that of the western democracies is keenly studied, increasing import- 
ance attaches to the part played by Christian organizations in the 
field of literature. Recent reports of teacher-training activities, on 
which the Turkish government is concentrating much attention, 
indicate full provision in the curricula for the study of recent 
advances in European civilization; and the obligation of the Christian 
Mission to keep the presentation of the Christian basis of that 
culture to the fore in no way diminishes. Readers of the Review 
will recall, moreover, an article in last October’s issue which finds, 
behind an apparent process of secularization in Turkish life, the 
basic purpose not of eradicating Islam, but of purging it of its 
reactionary, devitalizing elements; and the possibility of a growing 
challenge from a strong, in a sense ‘reformed’, Islam cannot be 
discounted. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


The year has seen the first implementations of the independence 
of the Lebanon. The French government has handed over to the 
Syrian and Lebanese governments those departments and public 
services which it has hitherto administered; but the retention of 
control of the troupes spéciales which form the army of the two 
states has created some difficulty which has not at the time of 
writing been overcome. Though the according of freedom to the 
Lebanon constituted an acid test of the reality of the western 
democracies’ intentions, the situation to which it has given rise is by 
no means an easy one to handle. Lebanese pressure for freedom 
from western interest and control typifies the mood of the whole 
Arab world in its desire for unity, and as such it must evoke sympathy 
and respect. But it has produced a situation which, at its first stages 
at any rate, cannot but be productive of a certain unrest. Develop- 
ments to date have done nothing to allay Jewish anxiety in regard to 
the solution of the Palestine problem. And the wave of enthusiasm 
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for the cause of Arab unity which has swept the Lebanon affords a 
reminder of the double loyalty between which Christians of this 
area may find themselves torn. The Christian community in the 
Lebanon, it will be remembered, forms ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion of the high mountainous area behind Beirut which formed the 
original Lebanon state. Though Christian opinion has swung back 
in subsequent months to a more balanced appraisal of the situation 
and of its possible developments, it associated itself vigorously at 
first with the political aspirations of the Muslim element in other 
regions of the country. The atmosphere was, in fact, indicative of 


the direction in which public opinion might move and which, in 


the event of the Lebanon being merged with Syria, might produce 
a situation in which the Lebanese Christians would find themselves 
in a minority position in a predominantly Muslim State. 

The President of the Lebanon is a Maronite Catholic, with whom 
representatives of other Christian bodies report friendly relation- 
ships, while the Prime Minister is a Muslim. Early indications of 
political trends include the presentation of a Bill providing full 
political rights for women, and a proposal to amend the succession 
laws in the direction of equality between the sexes. 

The Christian schools in Syria are more crowded than ever. The 
British Syrian Mission is opening an elementary boys’ school near 
the training college in Beirut. The Evangelical churches continue to 
grow and become increasingly self-supporting. The northern section 
of the United Missionary Council has held its biennial meeting in 
Beirut. 


PALESTINE AND 'TRANSJORDAN 


By the terms of the White Paper which the British government 
issued in 1939, March 31st, 1944 was the date set (half-way through 
the transition period which was to precede the recognition of 
Palestine as an independent State) for the cessation of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. By that date, it was calculated, immigra- 
tion at the rate of 10,000 a year, together with the 25,000 refugees 
to be admitted under the scheme of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, would have brought the Jewish element up to one-third 
of the total population, thus ensuring the Arabs a clear majority. 
The subsequent isolation from succour to which the European Jews 
fell victims, and war developments which closed the Mediterranean 
to allied shipping for the greater part of the period in question, 
have, however, slowed immigration down, at one time almost to a 
standstill, and late in 1943 only 43,922 Jews out of the 75,000 
envisaged had reached their destination. For those reasons, the 
British government announced in November 1943 the extension 
of the time limit for immigration. 

The background appears, meanwhile, to be one of considerable 
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unrest, and Christian workers in Palestine face increasingly the task 
of extending the hand of fellowship to a people keenly aware of the 
resentment which they arouse, and sensitive to the tendency in the 
public mind to blame the whole Jewish community for individual 
outrages by Jewish terrorists. 

First-hand comment, however, does not on the whole suggest 
deep-seated antagonism between Arab and Jew. Of the 252 Jewish 
settlements now established, 31 have been built up since the 
outbreak of the war, and the emphasis on the individual, personal 
enterprise with which they are developed should do much to 
dispel Arab suspicion of foreign capitalist backing. None the less, 
the ideal and potentialities of Zionism as the motive inspiration of 
the Jewish immigrant continue to disturb the Arab mind, and if 
the party representing the Jews of Central Europe, known as Aliya 
Hadasha (‘New Immigration’), were to achieve the moderating 
influence which is hoped for from it, the situation might change 
radically for the better. 

The lack of adequate Arab leadership also comes into the picture 
and, on the long view, in a situation where co-operation between the 
rank-and-file of the two peoples provides an important clue to the 
whole problem, it would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the 
training in responsibility, leadership and co-operation provided in 
the Christian schools, or to find an area in the world in which they 
are engaged on a task more basic to the welfare of the community. 
The steady maintenance of both Arab and Jewish enrolments, 
therefore, that is reported, is encouraging. 

Care for the work of ‘orphaned missions’ goes on. The Bishop 
in Jerusalem has undertaken to assume responsibility for the 
continuance of the Beit Sahur school of the Ferusalem-verein. A 
considerable sum would be required for this purpose in addition 
to the support now coming from American Lutheran sources. The 
United Missionary Council is taking steps to improve the effective- 
ness, both as to staff and’ as to breadth of curriculum, of the 
Carmel Mission school at Haifa, which receives the bulk of its 
financial support from missionary sources in Switzerland. 

The deaths of the Armenian Patriarch, His Beatitude Mesrob 
Nishanian, and the Syrian Orthodox Bishop, Mar Philoxenos 
Yacoub, are recorded with deep regret. 

The English Mission Hospital has celebrated its centenary. 

On the background of service life, opportunities for international 
Christian witness continue. At Whitsun an international Christian 
service was held in Jerusalem, in which representatives of a number 
of countries took part; and accounts of a conference of service ordina- 
tion candidates, held at Tiberias in April, bring clearly home the 
growth in the devotional life, and in a sense 2 the reality of the 
events of the Gospel, gained by young men of many races through 
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access to what, for all the human fallibilities to which its current 
problems are largely due, is still the Holy Land. 


IRAN 


As the main route by which supplies are forwarded to Russia, 
Iran continues to occupy a strategic position and to accommodate 
considerable numbers of allied troops. The situation is one in which 
money circulates readily, but the shortage in supplies of almost 
every kind remains severe in the extreme and the cost of living high. 

A striking identity of conviction, however, colours all reports, 
that the opportunity for evangelism was never greater. The Christian 
schools, with the exception of the Community School in Teheran 
maintained by the American Presbyterian mission, remain under 
non-missionary control, but there are instances of foreign missionaries 
serving in Iranian government schools, with full freedom for 
evangelistic activity. 

But Iran has taken what has been described as ‘a leap into the 
twentieth century’, and though the possibility of regaining control 
of the schools is borne in mind, the opinion is voiced among Christian 
: workers that the challenge to general evangelism in every aspect of 
: life constitutes the more urgent call. Newspapers abound, and the 
1 influence of the radio is considerable. Most of the larger towns have 
F cinemas, and cinema vans tour the country. Bible Society colporteurs 

already enjoy full freedom of movement, but in the general field of 
> bringing Christian influence to bear through literature and channels 
akin to it, there is a great opportunity to be taken. Closely related to 





p it is the energetic policy adopted by the government in the matter 
eC of adult education. 
A The Presbyterian Church in the north has entered on the last 
n stage of a four-year programme of advance, with the ‘Christian 
€ Home’ as its concluding emphasis. 
» The Church Missionary Society plans to reopen medical work 
e€ at Yezd, where severe floods three years ago did great damage to 
Ss buildings and equipment, as soon as conditions permit. 

The instruction of the Christian community in connexion with 
b the proposed scheme of church union between the Presbyterian 
»S Church in the North and the Anglican in the South goes on. The 


former Church has a large Assyrian section, of a different language 
group, whose hesitancy in supporting the scheme necessitates further 


al preliminary discussion than was at first anticipated. 
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he rhe latest reports available show the hospitals of the Arabian 
ne mission of the Reformed Church in America functioning to a growing 


extent as bases for tours of the inland area of Arabia and there are 
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accounts of further and welcomed penetration to be added to those 
recorded last year. Shortage of medical supplies has prevented 
general tours, but on a six-week visit to Riadh, undertaken at the 
invitation of King Ibn Saud, workers from the Mason Memorial 
Hospital, Bahrain, made a successful experiment in specializing on 
eye treatments and established valuable contacts, not least through 
the ordained minister who was allowed to accompany the medical 
staff. Following on a successful visit, a woman missionary from 
Marion Wells ‘Thoms Hospital, Bahrain, has been invited to go to 
Riadh at regular intervals to treat the women of the palace. 

Much needed extension has been facilitated at the Knox Memorial 
Hospital, Matrah, through a gift of land from the Sultan, Sayyid 
Said, on which to treat contagious diseases. Local contributions 
have made it possible to wall this allotment round, the American 
Mission to Lepers has paid for the erection of three rooms for lepers, 
and for leper treatment, and an Indian friend of the mission has 
offered to erect a ward for tubercular patients in memory of Dr 
Sharon J. Thoms. 

The boys’ school at Basrah has shown some decrease in numbers in 
its primary department, probably on account of economic conditions, 
but its middle school has grown. The Scout movement, initiated in 
the school some years ago by British Rover Scouts, begins to make 
real headway, and the troop is one of two officially registered in Iraq. 

The girls’ school at Bahrain grows both in numbers and in 
accommodation. 

The visit of the chairman of the Near East Christian Counéil 
to Iraq gives a welcome glimpse into the work of the United Mission 
to Mesopotamia. In spite of the unsettled conditions of recent years, 
there is a flourishing evangelical congregation of three hundred in 
Mosul, remarkable for the enthusiasm of its young people. The 
girls’ school at Baghdad had a record enrolment of 250, while the 
boys’ school had over 600 on its roll. 

An interesting experiment is announced by the government of 
the Aden Protectorate, to break through Muslim prejudice against 
the education of women, in the shape of a girls’ school, to be con- 
ducted under purdah conditions, in temporary quarters offered by 
the Sultan of Lahej in the annexe to his palace in Crater, while a 
permanent building is under construction. 


EGYPT 


Christian work has been maintained in Egypt under some material 
difficulty, particularly in relation to the steady rise in prices, involving 
in some instances a complete redrafting of estimates. The typhus 
epidemic which broke out in the winter of 1943-44 to some extent 
hindered evangelism in the villages, though expansion is none the 
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less reported. Daily Vacation Bible School work, maintained by the 
United Presbyterian mission, has gone forward. A small but steady 
flow of women students continue to train as evangelists. 

Christian co-operation has been furthered with the formation 
of a Council of Churches, under the presidency of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

The government’s plans for educational reform, as disclosed 
early in the year, are of much importance for the Chfistian Mission. 
They are designed to bring Egyptian education further into line 
with the ideals of the democracies, and they show clearly the influence 
of the British Education Act. The reforms envisage compulsory, 
free education for six years on an all-day basis, and for seven years 
as soon as facilities permit. While providing a general preparation 
for citizenship, the scheme is based on the principle of environ- 
mental adjustment, pupils attending schools with an agricultural, 
industrial or nautical bias, according to their particular backgrounds. 
Similar plans are in view for government secondary schools. 

The abolition of fees came into effect with the opening of the 
school year in September. While consistent with a democratic 
purpose, the system places the Christian schools at short notice in 
something of a dilemma, since they cannot forthwith compete with 
a free system. Some missions are considering the introduction of 
scholarships, and the revision effected by one mission in the scale 
of teachers’ salaries implies a frank recognition of the materially 
superior attractions of the government schools at a time when living 
costs are abnormally high. 

The provision of qualified teachers in mission schools has in 
any event been a matter of some anxiety since the stipulations laid 
down, under the Nahas Pasha government, as to the precise qualifica- 
tions which would secure recognition. Facilities have, however, 
been freely accorded for a frank discussion with the ministry of 
education, though at the time of writing the views of the new minister, 
Mohamed Hussein Heykal Pasha, either on this particular question 
or on the general issue of educational reform, are not available. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Reports continue to emphasize the growing strength of the 
native Christian workers’ collaboration, at a time when the effects 
of a slowing down of missionary reinforcements are still in evidence. 
The Church Missionary Society is gaining much from the work of 
its African evangelists in the South, among the Bari, Dinka, Moru 
and Zande tribes, and also from their increasing share in Church 
Council deliberations. On the medical side, the experiment under- 
taken to initiate local responsibility for lepers begins to show promising 
results, and the system of instructing chiefs or sub-chiefs in the care 
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of lepers, and of maintaining small village leper settlements, bids 
fair to overcome the basic difficulty presented by the unwillingness 
often shown by those afflicted to leave home. 

The United Presbyterian mission reports the opening of a 
station at Akobo, in a region which has suffered heavily from the 
famine. The work of the Bible Women goes forward, with over a 
thousand girls enrolled. 

In the central area, east of the White Nile, the Sudan Interior 
Mission plans to extend its work to the Ingessana tribe, who seem 
to provide the most accessible element in solidly Muslim territory. 

An inter-mission conference, the first of its kind, was held in 
May and provided much stimulus to further co-operation. 

All Christian forces in the Sudan follow keenly the government’s 
progressive plans for education, and though they cannot expect to 
keep pace at once, on grounds of finance and personnel, with all 
that is projected for the government schools, they none the less 
continue to enjoy a co-operative and friendly relationship. A mile- 
stone has meanwhile been reached, with the aggregation of the post- 
secondary government schools which provide vocational education 
for the various professions, as Gordon Memorial College, an institu- 
tion which, it is thought, may well form the foundation for the 
future Sudan University. 

The phenomenal success of the Gezira cotton-growing scheme, 
which has irrigated and opened up a vast area along the Blue Nile, 
has great possibilities for the Church. The scheme has been worked 
out on a genuinely co-operative basis and should do much to develop 
a community spirit in the village-units in which those concerned in 
it are — A project, however, which brought in, it is reported, 
twenty-five per cent of the country’s whole revenue immediately 
before the war, could also involve those benefiting from it in many 
of the dangers of prosperity, and it is clearly an area of special 
challenge to the Church. 

The Gospel of St fohn has been completed in the Dinka language. 


ETHIOPIA 


The year began in Ethiopia with the resplendent ceremony of 
the inauguration of the new Selassie church, in Addis Ababa, in 
which almost the entire population of the city took part, and which 
was highly indicative of the people’s identification with and_ pride 
in their ancient Church. 

The process of renewing contacts and reopening missionary 
work inevitably passes slowly from the consultative to the executive 
stage. But though in some instances little apparent progress has 
been made in the last twelve months, there are sufficient reports of 
renewed activity to suggest that the life of the Christian Church in 
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Ethiopia moves to a steady, purposive rhythm, which had been 
interrupted, but not broken, by alien rule. The United Presbyterian 
mission hospital is not yet reopened, but the work of its clinics has 
begun again in the more remote regions such as Gore. A missionary 
returning to Sayo has found twelve churches now in existence in 
that region, with the native Christians opening a small school and a 
Bible study class for leaders. The mission’s school in Addis Ababa 
is well attended by both boys and girls, with several native assistant 
teachers on the staff. 

The Sudan Interior Mission had not, at the last reports, occupied 
its former stations and is still, like other societies, having difficulty 
in securing permits of entry for new missionaries, especially if they 
are neither teachers nor medical workers. But encouraging reports 
are forthcoming from those already there of the response among 
the Walamo, Gudeila and Kambatta tribes to an extent which calls 
for far larger supplies of Scriptures than are at present available in 
Amharic, the language prescribed by the government. 

The question of further co-operation between missions is much 
under discussion. Not only would it find favour with the govern- 
ment, but the increasing indications that the Christian communities 
have in many instances grown rather than diminished under 
adversity suggest a scale of development demanding a co-operative 
approach. The qualities of individual Ethiopian Christians, moreover, 
have given clear evidence of the country’s capacity to produce 
leaders, and a training school for Christian workers is regarded 
as an urgent need. The Inter-mission Council recently formed 
lays a strong foundation for joint consultation an denterprise, in 
which, it is hoped, Ethiopian Christians will take an increasing 
share. 

The Princess Tsahai Memorial Hospital, which is now in process 
of erection in Addis Ababa, commemorates the young Ethiopian 
princess who died shortly after returning to her country to take 
part in the organization of health services. A memorial fund, for 
equipping and endowing the hospital, has been opened in London, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Horder. 


NortH AFRICA 


Christian work is confronted with a good deal of practical 
difficulty in an area which has become a centre of both political and 
military organization, in which the ordinary civilian has few facilities, 
let alone privileges, at his disposal. Travel is not easy and supplies 
in oaenih remain scarce and expensive. Missionaries comment on 
the widening gap between rich and poor and on the loss of all sense 
of the value of money, which ‘everybody’, as one correspondent 
puts it, ‘is anxious to exchange for more material and stable realities’. 
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None the less, as communications with other countries improve, 
Christian work comes into sight again, much of it in full, and indeed 
uninterrupted, activity. The work of the North Africa Mission’s 
hospital in Tangier, for instance, continues steadily, in the face of 
serious drug shortage, and the Southern Morocco Mission’s school 
at Mazagan has been open throughout the whole critical period and 
is in fact much enlarged. 

A moment has, however, been reached which brings a good 
many senior workers within sight of retirement; and the problem 
of securing recruits, in time for them to overlap with those whom 
they are to succeed, in a region which is by no means an easy one 
from the point of view of either climate or material environment, 
is much in mind. Willingness to work with other denominations is 
rather specially required of a North Africa missionary, for the 
geographical distribution of stations and lines of communication 
bring Christian workers much into contact with each other and 
the opportunity for co-operative work is considerable. The suggestion 
has been advanced by one experienced missionary that a permanent 
inter-mission centre, for study, conference and devotional fellowship, 
possibly at Algiers, would greatly strengthen the work, when the 
present overcrowded conditions in that city have been removed. 
Missionaries at work in an area, moreover, that is sharply diversified 
in the matter of political relationships, emphasize the importance of 
a common Christian approach, avoiding anything that would approxi- 
mate to the establishment of ‘zones of influence’. They look forward, 
with the liberation of France, to further consultation and collabora- 
tion with the Reformed Church of that country. 

There are definite indications of the development of a world 
outlook in the North Africa constituency. Interest in the situation in 
India, for instance, is reported from Morocco, involving a demand 
for literature on a scale that could not be met. There is a general 
demand for reading matter, especially among young people, and 
an obvious opportunity for French-speaking colporteurs in the 
rural areas of Morocco. ' 


THE BALKAN LANDS 


The attainment of a climax in political events, leading to liberation 
from alien rule, has brought the Christian Mission within reach of 
communication, if not of immediate renewal of contact, with fellow- 
workers in several Balkan countries. From all accounts, liberation 
came not a moment too soon to Greece, and the task of bringing 
relief in a situation where, as reported as late as October, people 
were still dying in the streets of Athens at the rate of three hundred 
a day, is a formidable one indeed. In such conditions, the American 
Board’s report of the maintenance, under Greek personnel, of its 
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educational work in Athens and Thessalonika, without outside 
financial help, is impressive in its similarity to the report of a year ago. 

The solidarity apparent between the partisans and the people of 
Yugoslavia in the prosecution of the guerrilla warfare Ses done 
much to bring about internal harmony; and the satisfaction expressed 
at the manner in which liberated areas have been handed over forth- 
with to local authorities for administration indicates the democratic 
form of self-government which public opinion desires. 

In Greece and Yugoslavia, as elsewhere in the Balkans, the adjust- 
ment of political differences, both between groups who have lived 
through enemy occupation and between them and a provisional 
government in exile, constitutes much of the background for Christian 
work; and the unifying réle which the Orthodox Church has con- 
sistently played suggests the strength with which it may be expected 
to renew international Christian relationships, in the promotion of 
which it shared to the full before the war. 


AFRICA 


Noes year opened for Christian work in Africa with the challenge 

of the White Paper, Mass Education in African Society. It 
presents a plan, not only to provide every child with education, but 
to inculcate into the whole community a more progressive way of 
life, in which Africans themselves will take the lead. It is not, there- 
fore, merely for its long record in the maintenance of schools that 
the collaboration of the Christian Church is taken for granted, but 
because of its deeply-rooted relationship with African life as a whole: 


The Churches will have a special contribution to bring [the report runs] 
the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. The missionary, even 
more than the district officer, lives in constant touch with the people. He 
shares their lives not only as a leader but as one of them and, as the African 
Church grows in responsibility and independence, this sense of fellowship 
has deepened. The Churches are in the best position to infuse into the 
changing outlook that sense of spiritual values without which ng reoeangee 
dies, particularly where the old beliefs and rules of life are giving way, a 
give way they must, under the stress of the new conditions. 


The attainment of widespread adult literacy figures largely in 
the scheme, and it is a field in which Christian missions are becoming 
increasingly active. The literacy campaign conducted on missionary 
initiative in Sierra Leone, referred to below, may well provide a 
model experiment for application or adaptation elsewhere. The 
literature distribution problem, which is also discussed in the White 
Paper, is one to which the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, whose secretary is now on a visit to West 


Africa, is in close consultation with the specialist Christian literature 
societies. 
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A striking feature of the government plan is the proposal to 
employ the ‘project’ method in the education of the people, basing 
instruction on some problem of local concern in a manner that will 
induce in the community, as a unit, the desire to control and over- 
come the particular obstacle that hinders its progress to better living. 
Reading matter, moreover, for the newly literate, is also to be related 
to the local problem in which a ‘project’ has been centred. Much 
guidance for Christian co-operation in this sphere may be expected 
trom Mr Jackson Davis, Assistant Director of the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Trust, and Mr T. Munro Campbell, 
Director of Extension Work, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, who are 
surveying rural community work in West Africa, on behalf of the 
missionary societies of North America and Great Britain. 

The report of the commission on higher education in the 
Colonies is not available as we write. Press comment, however, 
in West Africa indicates a strong general desire for a university. It 
would seem, indeed, consistent with the policy of appointing Africans 
to an increasing extent to responsible government posts, and with 
the frequency with which Africans are sent overseas for specialized 
training, that higher education facilities at university standards 
should be available on the spot. Christian opinion, however, has 
shared fully in the emphasis that has been laid on the basic obligation 
to regard university education not primarily or only as a means of 
personal, professional advancement, but as involving responsibility 
for service to the community as a whole. In discussing the possi- 
bility of the foundation of a university, frequent reference is heard 
to the recommendations embodied in the report of the Lindsay 


commission on Christian higher education in India, with its emphasis. 


on regional extension work. Presented in that light, a university 
would do much to overcome the danger which, it is frankly admitted, 
exists, of widening the gap between the intelligentsia and the people 
as a whole, and would mobilize the services of educated men and 
women in West Africa in the attainment of the goal envisaged in 
the White Paper. 


WeEsT AFRICA 


THe GamsBia.—The response to the work of the ‘Kristi Kunda’ 
settlement, established up the river by the Anglican mission, begins 
to constitute something of a staffing problem, and a need for addi- 
tional teachers, able to speak the Foulah language, to go into the 
villages of the region, is anticipated. When the proposed boarding 
school is established, it may be expected to form a valuable source 
from which to recruit Native Christian workers. An African is 
already serving successfully on the staff of the settlement. 

The shortage of young men and women in the Gambia to fill 
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vacant government posts has led the governor to put forward a 
scheme for joint agricultural, education, medical and health, and 
forestry departments with SrerRA LEONE, and opportunities for 
young people of the Gambia to train and qualify for government 
service are considerable. 

SIERRA LEONE.—The literacy campaign in the Mende-speaking 
area recorded in the last Survey has been followed up further, and 
enthusiasm for learning to read has spread extensively in the 
villages round Bunumbu, where the experiment was first initiated. 
The United Christian Council has set up a literature committee and 
the Methodist Missionary Society has seconded a worker, who has 
been closely concerned in the organization of the campaign, for 
service as full-time secretary. A larger and power-driven printing 
press has been acquired for the Mission Press at Bunumbu. 

THE GoLtp Coast.—The response evoked by an evangelistic 
tour undertaken by the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Gold Coast, into hitherto unpenetrated regions, helps to confirm 
a general impression that evangelism in the Gold Coast is on the 
threshold of a big advance. ‘The response to the demand for teachers 
to serve in this newly surveyed area indicates also the headway that 
is being made in arousing individual responsibility, and an Ewe- 
and Adangme-speaking minister has been ordained to serve in the 
territory in question. 

Students at the theological college maintained in the Ashanti area 
by the Methodist Missionary Society and the Church of Scotland 
mission are undertaking evangelistic tours into the villages. 

Gold Coast students at Achimota College have taken an energetic 
share in the progress reported towards the realization of a united 
Student Christian Movement for West Africa. A fine sense of 
fellowship has grown up with Yaba students from Nigeria, in 
residence at Achimota, and with others from Sierra Leone. The 
formation of the S.C.M. of Nigeria also strengthens the position. 

A woman worker has gone out from the Methodist Missionary 
Society, to carry out plans initiated by a worker invalided home, 
for a social centre for girls in Accra under the auspices of the 
Christian Council. The Gold Coast government has, meanwhile, 
established a social services department. 

Liper1A.—The conditions of war-consciousness under which the 
Christian Mission was already at work in Liberia, since the leasing 
of air bases to the United States, gained further reality early in 1944 
with Liberia’s declaration of war on Germany and Japan. 

The work of the Booker Washington Institute, which continues 
to contribute, on a Christian background, to the training of Liberians 
to develop the resources of the country, draws keen support and 
appreciation from government quarters. 

The World-wide Evangelization Crusade reports some response 
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to its work at Bahn, a centre of Muslim influence, though little 
personal declaration of faith. 

NIGERIA.—The results of an enquiry into educational needs, 
undertaken by the Town Council of Lagos, suggest something of 
the scale on which the problem of education still presents itself in 
Nigeria. It is estimated that only half the thirty thousand children 
in Lagos requiring elementary education are in school, the main 
reason being lack of accommodation and overcrowding. The con- 
struction of thirty new schools which the committee recommends 
would also necessitate six hundred additional teachers, and so the 
problem turns again on the provision of teacher-training facilities. 

The increasing acceptability, among Nigerians, of an agricultural 
bias in education (a subject discussed in particular relation to the 
Ibo people in the July issue of this Review) is reported from Awka 
Training College (C.M.S.), where the agricultural courses are 
becoming more popular. 

Christian organizations follow with interest the government 
planning in medical and health work in relation to the employment 
of African staff, for the introduction into it of practising Christians 
from among such people as the Ibo is clearly to be desired ; and the 
provision of an adequate number of European workers to train 
Africans forms an outstanding need. 

An experiment in co-operation between government and missions 
has been undertaken in one area in a campaign for the eradication 
of leprosy. The medical workers of the two missions taking part 
(the C.M.S. and the Methodist mission) will be seconded for 
government service, the missions themselves remaining responsible 
for the spiritual and social aspect of the work. The missions have 
accepted participation in this scheme on account of the urgency of 
the problem and of the practical, constructive nature of the experi- 
ment, though their doubts as to the effectiveness—and indeed the 
feasibility—of separating clinical and spiritual care led them to 
restrict their participation to a trial period of five years only. 

Christian welfare work is extending in Lagos. ‘The C.M.S. has 
sent out a woman welfare worker, to serve primarily among women 
and girls; and the Y.W.C.A. is consolidating its work in that town, 
not only on account of the obvious need of it there, but as a centre 
from which to extend its West African work in general. 

In the North, the Sudan United Mission, a number of whose 
European staff went on furlough in 1943 when Gindiri college was 
closed for a year, has had nearly all its workers on the field in 1944, 
and some extension has been planned, including the opening of a 
new district in the Murchison Hills. The enrolment numbers at 
Gindiri for 1944 suffered no ill-effect from the year’s closing, and 
were in fact double those of any previous year. A new department, a 
boarding school for boys, has been added. Increased African re- 
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sponsibility is reported, and a first step has been taken towards the 
setting up of a mixed council of Africans and Europeans by the 
holding of a joint meeting, representative of the various districts. 

The Africa Secretary of the Southern Baptist mission has visited 
the Nigeria stations. A general eagerness for education is noted, 
among women as well as men. New work is being opened at Kano. 

FRENCH WEST AND FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRiCcA.—The death in 
May of the Governor General of French Equatorial Africa, M. Félix 
Eboué, through which French colonial administration loses an 
outstanding leader, came at a moment when much that he had 
initiated for the welfare of his fellow-Africans was on the threshold 
of further advance. His speech to the Administrative Council in 
December 1943 forecast reorganization in the economic system and 
in production methods, and measures to counteract the low per- 
centage of school attendance. His influence, too, was apparent in the 
three alternative plans, put forward at the French Colonial Confer- 
ence held at Brazzaville in February last, on the subject of admin- 
istration. ‘They provide respectively for: enlarged colonial repre- 
sentation in the French parliament; the creation of a colonial assembly 
in France, to advise on colonial questions; the creation of a federal 
chamber, with representatives of France and of the colonies. Which- 
ever scheme is finally adopted, increased participation by colonial 
peoples in the administration of their affairs is clearly intended. 

Conditions have improved further for missionaries in FRENCH 
West Arrica and a number of foreign workers have succeeded in 
returning to their posts. At a missionary conference held at Dabou, 
Ivory Coast, in October 1943, a constitution for a Protestant 
Missionary Council of French West Africa was discussed in some 
detail. Plans for further advance have met with a sympathetic 
response from the French authorities. The Methodist Missionary 
Society reports promising developments among the Pila-pila tribe, 
and is considering the establishment of a station from which to 
work among them. Representatives of the Sudan Interior Mission 
have surveyed the prospects for further expansion in the WESTERN 
NIGER and in DaHomey, particularly among such tribes as the 
Sombas and the Maori, or Arewa people, of North Dahomey, 
regions which are described as ‘an island of paganism in a sea of 
Islam’, and also in the untouched Gourma country. From the 
Ivory Coast, the Paris mission reports developments approaching 
the scale of a mass movement to Christianity, requiring extensive 
provision for basic instruction. 

The pioneer nature of many such contacts gives particular value 
to the plans announced for the further development of the French 
Institute for Negro Africa, founded in Dakar in 1936 as a centre 
of research and for the study, in the words of the institute’s 
director, of ‘the human being in his African environment’. 
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A translation of St Mark’s Gospel into Nanjeri (French Equa- 
torial Africa) has been completed. 

Conco.—Discussions in the Conseil Protestant du Congo, to 
which thirty missions now belong, continue to emphasize co- 
ordinated planning and policy as a further step in the direction of 
establishing a strong Native Church. Intermission consultations on 
a regional scale are in view on such subjects as church discipline 
and the spiritual qualifications required of Native pastors and other 
workers. Such planning forms in itself a recognition of the growth 
in initiative and responsibility which is evident among the Congo 
Christians. In the Lower Congo in particular church life is reported 
to have passed the stage at which it receives its main impetus from 
the missions, and Congolese leaders are increasing in number. 

Inter-mission standing committees on education are also recom- 
mended. Further provision for teacher-training forms an urgent 
obligation, and the visit of the Foreign Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society provided an occasion for the discussion of the 
mission’s plan for a teacher-training institute to meet the needs of 
its upper river stations. 

Work among women, though still with much fundamental ground 
to cover, has enjoyed some interesting experiment. The American 
Baptist mission (which has also profited by a visit from its Foreign 
Secretary) held a women’s conference at Vanga, with three delegates 
from each of fifteen stations. Minor misunderstandings of an organiza- 
tional nature were perhaps to be expected (one delegate arrived a 
whole week too soon) but the venture was a marked success all round. 
The winning of the older women, moreover, for leadership re- 
sponsibility, is clearly the key to the winning of the girls, who do not 
form a high percentage of the Christian community. 

The increasing demand for Christian literature has led to further 
discussion of the possibility of a central mission press which, without 
encroaching upon the fie’ ' of the larger presses already in existence, 


and leaving to the ==" _— oresses the provision of local require- 
ments, would ‘orm 2 >: ..ction headquarters for common literature 
needs. Recognit: ue fact that the business of the union bookshop 


is already expuicaing in such a direction as to require enlarged 
premises, which might well be so arranged as to accommodate a 
press as well, is to some extent responsible for the proposal. But the 
whole trend of developments—the African’s increasing awareness of 
the treasures of education and literacy, the extension of rapid means 
of communication, the displacement of dialects in favour of the more 
poe use of a few major languages—is itself a challenge to centralize 
orces for the provision of Christian literature. 

The recent visit of the Colonial Secretary of the Belgian govern- 
ment and of the Counsellor of State provided the secretary of the 
Protestant Council with a welcome opportunity to discuss the 
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situation of the non-Roman Catholic missions and the particular 
problems which they face. 

The Congo Protestant Council has made representations for 
freedom of activity in the newly industrialized areas’ where some 
difficulty has been encountered. 

Personal facilities for travel within the Congo, accorded to 
missionaries going on furlough, continue to indicate government 
appreciation of Christian work. They have been further extended in 
recent months on behalf of missionaries who are ill. 

PortTuGuEsE East AND West Arrica.— News comes from 
MozaMBiQuE of official government recognition of the Mintlawa, the 
movement organized by the Mission Suisse as its only instrument of 
work among young people. The mission has long hoped for such 
recognition, for a movement which is rooted in the Church and 
through which boys are brought to a real and active sense of their 
responsible membership. A booklet on the technique of this move- 
ment has been published in the vernacular. 

A preliminary meeting took place in December, to discuss plans 
for the formation of an executive body, to implement further the 
co-operation already achieved by the Evangelical Missionary 
Association, and at a subsequent meeting in September a formal 
constitution was adopted for the Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Reports from ANGOLA which reach the American Board and the 
United Church of Canada tell of rapid growth, in churches, schools, 
hospitals and dispensaries, not only in the numbers of people 
involved, but in the quality of African leadership, in eagerness for 
education and in the development of self-support despite economic 
difficulties. The opportunity to extend the work is in fact beyond 
the strength of the available missionary staff, depleted as it is and 
much of it overdue for furlough by still another year. Though 
missionaries now in North America and new recruits are ready to 
sail, the refusal of Portuguese visas prevents their entering and serving 
in the country, despite long-standing international agreements. 

The announcement of an increase in the Native tax has given 
rise to some anxiety. The lengthy periods which the men are 
obliged to spend away from home, earning enough to meet this 
liability, are already somewhat disruptive of Christian family life, 
and letters from missionaries on the field reveal much concern on 
this point and on the conditions for Native labour in general. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The movements of African troops about the whole area, coupled 
with the general increase in travel facilities and communications, 
have given much impetus to the demand for a common language 
and a standard orthography, and a rapidly growing interest in the 
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adoption of standard Swahili is apparent. It will be recalled that in 
1943 the British and Foreign Bible Society organized a discussion 
with missionaries in KENYA, TANGANYIKA and other territories on 
the production of a unified Swahili Bible, and that a missionary 
was appointed for three years to work on the text. 

The decision taken early in the year by the governments of 
‘TANGANYIKA, KENYA and UGANDA, to control non-Native immi- 
gration by a permit system, has caused noticeable unrest among the 
Indian community. The restrictions have been imposed as a temp- 
orary, war-time measure, on grounds of food scarcity and housing 
shortage, and because of the apparently adequate number of 
Asiatic workers already in East Africa some of whom, in fact, are 
reported to be without employment. The situation, however, has 
given rise to some racial resentment, and the feeling, clearly in 
evidence at the inter-territorial conference held in Nairobi by the 
Indian community in April, that the measure in question is based 
on anti-Indian discrimination under pressure from the European 
settlers, has met with strong repudiation. 

The question of the rehabilitation of the African ex-service 
man begins to figure prominently in official Christian consultations, 
and close contact has been sought with government authorities 
dealing with this problem. The rdle of the African army chaplains 
is stressed in this connexion. A feature of the ‘refresher’ course and 
retreat for chaplains organized by the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa was an appeal to those present to begin now to prepare 
the African soldier for his share in laying Christian foundations to 
African life after the war. 

The reactions to proposals put forward for the formation of 
regional Christian councils, and for the ultimate establishment of 
an all-Africa conference, reveal a good deal of interest. A desire, 
however, is expressed for more discussion, and there is some 
difference of opinion as to where natural affiliations lie, though 
the Christian Council of only one Territory regards the scheme as 
definitely premature. 

Ucanpa.—The stimulus of contribution to war production is 
felt in Uganda as elsewhere in East Africa, and the schools have 
noticeably developed their industrial side, in such activities as cotton, 
sisal and wild-fibre spinning. The challenge to the expansion of 
primary education, and with it of increased facilities for teacher- 
training, gains considerable force in the light of the literacy goal 
outlined in the White Paper. 

The report of the medical secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, in the course of a tour of medical work in the Near East 
and Africa, stresses again the key position which the society’s 
hospital and maternity training school at Mengo have long maintained 
and their vital contribution to the welfare of Uganda. 
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The British government has released £60,000 worth of industrial 
machinery, to be set up in a new factory for textile productions at 
Jina. The government is also setting up a central cotton research 
station. A six-year development plan, to cost £5,000,000, is now 
being worked out by the government. A fifth of this total would, it 
is understood, be spent on education, including the extension of 
teacher-training facilities. 

Kenya.—Planning for the post-war period has been much under 
discussion, and the main outlines of a five-year plan are announced. 
Kenya accounts for over 100,000 men of the vast East African army, 
and the re-absorption into civilian life of men who are skilled in 
occupations for which they have been trained in the forces introduces 
a constructive element, but one which needs careful and imaginative 
handling in the matter of individual adjustment. The Christian 
Council of Kenya has asked for strong representation on the Welfare 
and Accommodation Group of the Civil Reabsorption Board. 

The five-year plan includes a scheme for the development of the 
education of women and girls, at a cost of £180,000. It is based on 
recognition of the stabilizing element which they represent in the 
life of the community, and of the hitherto inadequate emphasis in 
women’s and girls’ education on housecraft and health. Training 
centres are envisaged in each of the three geographical areas into 
which Kenya falls, for the scheme (which pays tribute to missionary 
achievement in the past) clearly calls for a large number of trained 
African women to teach in the villages. Educational policy in 
Kenya is centred a good deal in overtaking the ‘time-lag’ between 
the education of boys and that of girls, a condition that is generally 
typical of territories in which service in the armed forces has given 
the male element of the population an insight into and a taste for a 
higher standard of living. The increase of divorce reported from 
Kenya gives further urgency to this matter. 

The Christian Council of Kenya is seeking to deepen and 
increase African participation in church leadership, and a scheme 
is now under discussion, which it is hoped African leaders will 
themselves work out, for the holding of periodical conventions of 
African Christians. An event of the year, meanwhile, and a sign of 
the passing of mission control, is the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. 

The work of the Kenya Mission to Indians is increasing in 
scope and needs support from all available Christian sources in the 
country. The mission’s responsibilities have in fact reached a stage 
at which the appointment of a full-time secretary, resident in 
Nairobi, to maintain personal contacts with the Christian element 
among the Indians, would be extremely valuable. 

NYASALAND.—The government appointment of a joint develop- 
ment adviser for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, announced in 

4 
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March, forms part of a post-war development programme on which 
high hopes are set in relation to social and economic life. 

The further development of Nyasaland’s own resources would 
do much to retain Native labour within the Territory and to solve 
a serious social problem, for although the Nyasaland Native’s 
conspicuous success as a migrant labourer is largely attributed to 
his training in the Christian schools, which still carry the greater 
part of responsibility for education, his absence from home for long 
periods remains a source of dislocation of community life. The 
establishment, announced in October, of a standing Central African 
Council, for NYASALAND, NORTHERN RHODESIA and SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA, on a consultative basis, should contribute to the co- 
ordination of industrial planning and to the economic progress of 
all three Territories. The formation of the Council was not presented 
to the House of Commons as a further step in the direction of the 
amalgamation of all three ‘Territories (to which Christian opinion in 
Nyasaland is much opposed), though pressure therefor was voiced 
in the subsequent debate. African opposition to amalgamation is 
steadily maintained: at a largely attended meeting in the Southern 
Province, a resolution was adopted, for communication to the 
Secretary of State, deprecating the recommendation of the Nyasaland 
Chamber of Commerce in favour of amalgamation. 

Government educational planning is of great interest to the 
Christian missions in the Territory, and much value is attached 
to full missionary representation on the Advisory Committee on 
Education. Missionaries also serve on the special committee of the 
Jeanes Training Centre, the further development of which will, it 
is hoped, provide facilities for the training of school supervisors, 
whose usefulness in a difficult task is increasingly recognized, for 
‘refresher’ courses for Native mission teachers and for the training 
of community workers. The grant to Nyasaland of a maximum sum 
of £345,000, from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
for a five-year plan for educational development, comes, moreover, 
at a time when reports from missions indicate much pressure 
among young people for educational facilities at a higher level 
than those at present available. The five-year plan includes, in fact, 
increased provision for secondary education, primarily through the 
extension of existing schools, and for professional training, in which 
missionary personnel, it is anticipated, will take a full share. 

TANGANYIKA.—The demand for Christian secondary schools, 
voiced by African parents, has to be borne in mind in relation to 
the whole problem of improving the quality of education provided 
in the mission schools. Co-operation with the Educational Adviser 
to‘Missions in Kenya and Uganda has been of particular value in 
Tanganyika, and the hope is generally voiced that the relationship 
may’ be established there on a permanent basis. Meanwhile, the 
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first of the Alliance teachers’ training schools, the setting up of 
which was recorded in last year’s Survey, is in being, under 
the Augustana mission, the Church Missionary Society and the 
Moravians, with a Moravian principal. African Christians are 
pressing for a wider and more comprehensive training for the 
African ministry. 

At the meeting of the Missionary Council in July much attention 
was given to the marriage question and to the compromise position 
which many African Christians still occupy in relation to tribal 
and clan principles and usage. A decision was taken to represent to 
the government the need for the revision of the Marriage Ordinance 
of 1930. 

The problem of the maintenance of the work of the German 
missions formerly operating in the Territory has been much under 
discussion. The Augustana mission continues to carry the bulk of 
the responsibility, with support in money and personnel from all 
Lutheran sources, an arrangement which is obviously the most 
acceptable for work of Lutheran origins. The arrival of new mission- 
aries from Sweden and the United States will relieve the situation, 
for the educational work in particular has suffered gravely from 
the fact that so much of it, until the war, was in the hands of foreign 
missionaries who were subsequently interned or repatriated: 

The African students who began their training for the diaconate 
when the theological college at Hegongo (in the mainland area of 
the Zanzibar diocese) was re-opened by the U.M.C.A have now 
completed their course. Their residence at Hegongo, with their 
wives and children, has provided a valuable experience of Christian 
community life in which every member shares. 

Prejudice against the training of girls as nurses is still to some 
extent apparent, but training goes steadily forward at the women’s 
hospital maintained by the U.M.C.A. at Msalabani. It is hoped in 
the near future to rebuild the hospital, with better facilities and 
accommodation for training purposes. 

The retirement of the Bishop of Masasi, following on some 
months of severe illness, deprives Christian forces in ‘Tanganyika 
of a wise and experienced missionary and the Christian Council of 
a chairman who was contributing greatly to its establishment on a 
firm footing. 

ZANZIBAR.—The challenge of the education of Muslim girls is 
constantly before the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, more 
especially: in the light of difficulties of a religious nature which the 
government has to overcome in securing Native women teachers 
to undertake residential work in the villages. Enthusiasm for girls’ 
education is reported to be growing at a pace that bids fair to 
counterbalance the religious opposition which has still to be reckoned 
with, and the view that a Christian secondary school for girls would 
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occupy a strategic place in the whole social development of Zanzibar 
meets with support. 

NORTHERN RuopesiA.—The Christian Council of Northern 
Rhodesia was formally constituted at the meeting of the General 
Missionary Conference in July. The deliberations of the latter body 
indicate a good deal of united planning. Recommendations regarding 
the adoption of an agreed syllabus of religious instruction in all 
village and central schools lay much emphasis on the training of 
teachers for this purpose. United evangelistic campaigns for such 
urban areas as Broken Hill and the Copper Belt are envisaged, on 
lines that would mobilize local Christian co-operation, including 
that of available students. In general, the importance of bringing 
African Christian influence into every branch of public life colours 
much planning, to counterbalance a tendency to regard the Native 
Christian community as a separate group. 

The Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, following on representations 
to the Chief Secretary by the Missionary Conference, has been 
appointed to the European Education Advisory Board. 

The introduction of compulsory education in certain areas, in- 
cluding the Copper Belt, begins to have a beneficial effect, especially 
on the enrolment of girls. The shortage of teachers is still acute, and 
if a larger number of trained women teachers were available still more 
girls, it is believed, would attend the schools. 


Soutu AFRICA 


Developments in the past year have given further evidence of 
progressive intentions on the part of the government in the matter 
of social reform; and the Christian Council of South Africa has done 
much to consolidate its position as the body from which expression 
of common Christian conviction is expected, and which voices on a 
number of issues an opinion in advance of immediate policy. 

The Christian conference held at Pretoria in 1941 formed a 
landmark in the development of a sense of Christian co-operation 
and of common social responsibility; and much of the concern for 
questions of social reform and Native welfare which the churches 
have so conspicuously evinced in the interval drew its initial impetus 
from that gathering. Much value attaches, therefore, to the holding 
of a second conference in 1944, the preparations for which have 
followed the method, so successfully adopted in 1941, of mobilizing 
the assistance of preliminary study circles, widely representative of 
Christian opinion, as a contributory guide to the planning of 
addresses and discussions. Difficulties of transport in war-time 
conditions necessitated a modification of the original plan for one 
central conference, and it has been replaced by five provincial 
conferences, to be held in Western Cape, Eastern Cape, Natal, 
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Orange Free State and Kimberley, and the Transvaal, on the subject 
of ‘The Gospel and Everyman’. Theologians of the Dutch Reformed 
Church took part in the drafting of the basic preparatory statement, 
‘A Theology of Evangelism’. Reports of these gatherings, which 
took place at the end of September, are not available as we write. 

In two important respects the Christian Council has been in 
consultation with the Union government. Its representatives, 
together with those of the Dutch Reformed Church and of Roman 
Catholic missions, took part in a conference convened in February 
by the Secretary for Native Affairs to discuss the future of Native 
education. The view already expressed by the Executive committee 
of the Christian Council, that Native education should be financed 
from the general revenue and should be under the control of the 
department of education of the Union government, found very 
general agreement. The executive committee of the Christian 
Council has recently circulated among the churches a questionnaire 
on the whole question of the place of mission schools in a state 
scheme of Native education, for a common Christian policy will be 
required, in the eventuality of all schools passing to the control 
of a public authority, whether union or provincial, to ensure the 
preservation of their religious character. 

The October 1944 issue of this Review carried an article em- 
bodying, in as near verbatim form as space allowed, a memorandum 
presented by the Christian Council of South Africa to the National 
Health Services Commission. It expresses whole-hearted Christian 
support for the large-scale development of a State medical service 
which is proposed. It also discusses the vital contribution which 
medical missions, with years of South Africa service behind them, 
have to make to the scheme and stresses the indispensability of the 
Christian approach to the psychological problem frequently involved 
in the treatment of sickness among Africans. Pending the publication 
of the report of the National Health Services Commission twenty 
health centres are to be organized, from which all groups of the 
population will benefit. 

Government action looking towards social assistance for all is 
recorded by Christian opinion with satisfaction: Following on the 
report of the social security committee, provision has been made 
in the budget for Natives to receive old-age pensions and invalidity 
grants. ‘The Native Administration Amendment Bill, now under 
discussion, requires municipal profits from the sale of beer to be 
spent on the provision of social services and amenities, over and 
above those which the municipality must in any event supply. 
Special control committees are to survey the reserves with a view 
to land rehabilitation, and the plan to employ African soldiers in 
the reserves on such construction work as fencing, irrigation, road- 
building, afforestation, is important in relation to the demobilization 
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and resettlement problem. Provision of war gratuities for all volun- 
teers, including assistance in re-embarking on civilian employment, 
is also guaranteed, though the marked difference in the amount 
allocated for each completed month of service as between Europeans 
(30s.), Coloured troops (10s.) and Africans (5s.), shows some dis- 
crimination, even allowing for differences in standards of living. 

The report of the Mine Natives’ Wages Commission has been 
published. Though the government has not adopted the wage 
increase at the full rate recommended, and has rejected the recom- 
mendation for a cost of living- and a boots-allowance, some wage 
increase has been secured, and the adoption of time-and-a-half 
rates for overtime work. A particularly valuable aspect of the 
commission’s work, moreover, is the enquiry conducted into the 
miners’ family resources in the reserves. ‘The commission rejected 
the existing assessment of {30 as the average annual income of a 
Native family in a reserve and, on the basis of the increase in the 
reserves’ population, the deterioration in the quality of the soil and 
the general decrease in productive capacity, assessed it at little more 
than half that figure. 

The views expressed at the recent House of Assembly debate 
on the pass laws somewhat diminish the prospect that the system 
will be abolished in the near future. Christian comment, however, 
continues to reflect the widespread criticism of the pass laws as 
out of date and ineffective; and their enforcement, generally when 
a Native is found in suspicious circumstances, often without his 
pass, results too easily in arrest and imprisonment on very slight 
pretext for the churches to view with sympathy any proposals for 
deferring abolition. 

The Act passed in 1943 imposing restrictions on the Indian 
population met with little support from public opinion and was with- 
drawn in 1944. It was hoped that agreement on a provincial basis 
could be reached instead. At the time of writing, however, agitation 
is reported among Indians on account of the property ordinances 
proposed by the Natal provincial government. Although it is con- 
tended that the matter is a purely domestic one, it has aroused 
much indignation in India, where retaliatory measures against South 
Africans in India are being put into operation by the government. 

Conditions in general make increasing demands on Christian 
personnel and there is much planning for expansion. A successful 
experiment has been carried out, at Lovedale, in the shape of a 
three months’ residential course of training for Bible women. It 
has revealed a field of activity the scope of which may well be 
developed to cover both pastoral and social service among women 
and children, and which has important possibilities for village 
evangelism. 

The demand for Christian literature continues on a phenomenal 
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scale. The shortage of Bibles in the South African vernaculars 
reported early in the year, notably in Sesuto, Xhosa and Zulu, gives 
a good deal of justification for the view that printing facilities avail- 
able in South Africa should be utilized to relieve the pressure on 
production oversea. The literature section of the Christian Council 
continues to send consignments of books to non-European troops 
in the Union and in the Middle East, with financial assistance from 
the Department of Native Affairs and from other quarters. Further 
additional support, however, is urgently needed. 

The problem of adequate staff, both missionary and Native, to 
meet the challenge in the towns remains acute. Reports from Natal 
indicate some instances of the handing over of Christian schools to 
government control, for sheer lack of personnel to maintain them. 
The impact of secularism, however, is increasingly felt in the 
schools as elsewhere, and though there are many advantages in 
government administration, missionary policy looks in general 
towards retaining control of the schools for as long as possible. The 
Native townships provide an obvious opening for further educational 
service and government support is forthcoming for suitably qualified 
and equipped Christian institutions. The school recently opened by 
the Mission Suisse at Orlando, Johannesburg, is maintained with 
such support, and is the only school in the township which provides 
teaching in both Thonga and Sesuto (the Paris mission providing 
teachers for the latter language). ~ 

Testimony to the value of mission schools was paid by the Prime 
Minister of SOUTHERN RHODESIA at the missionary conference 
recently held at Salisbury. Evidence, moreover, of the esteem in 
which the schools are held is provided in the substantial increase 
in the government grant to missions for African teachers’ salaries, 
which rose in 1943-44 from £93,000 to £140,000. 

A conference on Native welfare has been held by the federation 
of Native welfare societies of SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Its deliberations 
were based on a survey of urban African life carried out by the Rev. 
Percy Ibbotson, of the Methodist Missionary Society, who was 
seconded to the secretaryship of the federation a few years ago. 
Recommendations include the carrying out of a nutrition survey 
among urban and rural African people; the fixing of a minimum 
ration scale; subsidized milk schemes for urban areas; municipal 
eating houses; a minimum standard of accommodation for Africans 
and regulations regarding Africans employed in factories. 

In Southern Rhodesia, as in the Union, demobilization plans 
provide for the employment of ex-soldiers, Native and Coloured, 
on development projects, which include large-scale electrification 
schemes. The government has at the same time reiterated its policy 
of encouraging immigration from oversea, particularly from Britain, 
as part of the programme for agricultural expansion. Such a policy 
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is clearly consistent with the development that is outlined, though 
the concern which continues to be voiced for the adequate protection 
of land tenure by the African population is equally understandable. 
Resolutions adopted by the Anglican Synod on this subject have 
received a good deal of attention in the press. They urge the enlarge- 
ment of Native reserves, where necessary, to secure social and tribal 
unities; the setting aside of more land for Native purchase areas 
and provision for Africans to build their own houses in Native 
village settlements and townships. A scheme, meanwhile, which is 
of much interest to the churches has been worked out by the govern- 
ment, which combines town planning in the reserves with an 
experiment in co-operative methods. On the capital subscribed by 
the shareholders, who would be the Natives, townships would be 
built providing market and community centres, and the usual 
township facilities. The experiment aims at preserving the main 
characteristics of tribal life, including customs of assembly, while 
developing the sense of communal responsibility for social betterment 
that is achieved through the co-operative method. 


MADAGASCAR 


OME idea of the isolation from which missionaries in Mada- 
gascar have suffered is to be gained from the fact that many 
of their reports, some of them written as long ago as 1940, only 
reached their home Boards towards the end of the year just closed. 
They confirm certain news that has filtered through of the shortage 
of material equipment under which Christian work has been main- 
tained. Reports for 1944 indicate more normal conditions, with 
cotton goods coming in steadily from abroad and basic food require- 
ments available in adequate supply. 

The presence of allied troops has made some difference to 
economic conditions and has opened up employment. The London 
Missionary Society, for instance, reports that boys from the in- 
dustrial section of its school at Ambatonakanga have found work as 
fitters and carpenters with the British army. Manual training in 
general is gaining in popularity. A post-war increase in trade with 
the English-speaking countries is anticipated, and English is now 
being taught in the schools. The training of Christian workers to 
give religious education in the government schools, a responsi- 
bility which, it will be remembered, the Christian missions assumed 
two years ago, has made additional demands on personnel and 
courses have been arranged in Sunday school methods and in 
pedagogy. 

Movements of population continue: to confront the Christian 
work with something of a problem. The immunity from corvée 
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enjoyed by Natives registered at Tananarive is a source of attraction 
to the inhabitants of the villages of the region, and rural churches 
which were once strong in life and membership have tended in 
some areas to become depleted. Much attention also goes to the 
pastoral needs of the isolated small townships, which are not large 
enough individually to support a pastor but which in many cases 
do not group easily together for administration as a unit. 

In the north, missionary planning is concentrated a good deal 
on the town of Ambatasoratra, which is likely to become the main 
industrial centre of the region. 

For reasons of economy a temporary law has been introduced 
prohibiting new authorizations for the building of churches,. but 
authorization to assemble for worship in houses is meanwhile 
readily accorded. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


OLITICAL developments in Latin America have not been 
conducive to tranquillity. But the points at issue have been so 
clearly defined and public opinion so sharply differentiated into 
opposing convictions that, in spite of a good deal of disturbance, 
valuable insight has been gained into trends of popular thought, 
and into the strength and depth of liberal, democratic aspirations. 

The year 1943 closed in ARGENTINA with a sharp clash between 
the Ramirez régime and the democratic wing of public opinion, in 
which the student element was conspicuous. The breaking of 
commercial and financial relations with Germany and Japan followed 
in January, but did not improve President Ramirez’ position as 
much as might have been expected and in February General Farrell 
formed a government in his place. This change of government came 
about, as in BoLivia and Ecuapor later in the year, under conditions 
of revolution which required the invoking of the resolution adopted 
at the pan-American conference of foreign ministers in 1942, which 
calls for consultation between the other American republics before 
recognition is accorded. 

A comparison of the relative speed with which recognition was 
forthcoming in each instance is indicative of trends of feeling. Only 
in the case of ECUADOR was it accorded unanimously and at once 
for a régime that had come into being on the basis of popular pressure, 
and which revealed a strong undercurrent of liberal thought. At 
the time of writing, United States recognition has still not been 
accorded to the Argentine government. In this respect not all 
the other Republics have followed suit, and even while sharing the 
view that spent support of the prosecution of the war constitutes 
at present the acid test of ‘good neighbourliness’, the countries of 
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Latin America begin to betray, according to informed missionary 
opinion, some fear of economic and even political hegemony on the 
part of the United States after the war. 

Missionaries on the field incline to the view, moreover, that the 
pressure from Roman Catholic quarters in the United States, to 
prevent the admission of non-Roman Catholic missionaries to Latin 
America, has not furthered the ‘good neighbour’ policy; and that 
democratic elements in the different Republics see in it a linking 
up with reactionary forces nearer home. A consensus of Roman 
Catholic opinion gathered by Dr George P. Howard, an Evangelical 
missionary to the educated classes, gives still further confirmation 
of the view that Roman Catholics in Latin America do not support 
the exclusion that is sought. Evangelical views on the subject continue 
to be voiced: a resolution passed at the Southern Baptist Convention 
at Atlanta related the situation to the whole issue of religious liberty 
with which the nations will shortly be faced; and the Latin American 
Union of Evangelical Youth has followed its open letter to the 
President of the United States with further public utterance. 

Evangelical work, none the less, does not continue by any means 
without opposition on the field, and the religious liberty issue has 
arisen at a number of points. A decree passed by the ARGENTINE 
government in December 1943 introduced instruction in the Roman 
Catholic faith into the curricula of all schools, under the direction 
of a committee of ecclesiastics. It is hoped, however, that the 
resignation in February of the minister of education responsible for 
this decree will have eased the situation. 

In Peru, the archbishops and bishops issued a pastoral letter 
to be read in all Roman Catholic churches, sharply antagonistic in 
tone to Evangelical work, and indeed deploring the fact that religious 
liberty had ever (in the constitution of 1915) been accorded. 

Persecution amounting to violence has unfortunately to be 
recorded from Mexico, where some forty Evangelical families were 
expelled from their homes in a village in the State of Vera Cruz, 
after brutal ill-treatment at the hands of the fanatical ‘synarchist’ 
group, whose activities are somewhat conspicuous. The action of 
the Mexican government, however, in defence of members of the 
Evangelical minority was encouragingly swift. The Synarchists 
represent the extreme, reactionary element in Latin America, and 
are supported by the conservative, land-owner class averse to 
democratic progress. Their outlook contrasts sharply with that of 
the enlightened Roman Catholic who is at pains, in this matter of 
religious freedom, to dissociate the reactionary struggle for the 
retention of privilege from a genuine following of the faith. 

Evangelical planning in Latin America looks, in any event, 
towards a width of horizon against which foreground obstacles fall 
into proportion rather than dominating the scene, 
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The response to the challenge of the problem of illiteracy is 
encouraging in the extreme. Dr Frank C. Laubach’s second visit, 
which took him to Jamaica, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, Trinidad 
and Cuba, ended in June. He met with an eager response on all 
hands, from the presidents of republics downwards. The government 
of Ecuapor has adopted measures which amount to the conscription 
of all literate adults in a national literacy campaign. They also require 
owners of farms and factories, and anyone who employs more 
than ten illiterate workers, to arrange for their instruction. In 
Mexico, where illiteracy is already on the decline, the government 
goes so far as to set a date—February 1946—by which, with the 
help of every literate adult between nineteen and sixty years of age, 
illiteracy will have been eliminated altogether. Literacy committees 
have been set up in Mexico, Cusa and Peru, under the respective 
National Evangelical Councils; and the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches of the RIVER PLATE has published a number of books and 
pamphlets, including one on religious liberty. In Brazix the Bible 
Press maintained by the Southern Baptist mission is faced with an 
immense demand for the Bibles which it is printing, using the 
simplified spelling introduced by the Vargas government some years 
ago. The Christian literature committee of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America continues to expand its programme. 
During the last two years some seventy books and pamphlets have 
been published by this committee, and distribution has increased. 

The latest reports available (for 1943) indicate a record Bible 
circulation in Latin America, due largely to the unprecedented 
demand created in Mexico by the house-to-house campaign begun 
two years ago by the Salvation Army, with the collaboration of 
other missions. Bible translations coincide with literacy campaigns: 
St Mark’s Gospel in the language of the Guajira Peninsula, COLOMBIA; 
St Luke in the Creole language of Hart1; the New Testament for the 
Quiché Indians of GUATEMALA. 

The development of the Student Christian Movement is followed 
with interest. In the River PLATE area it is reported to be gaining 
in influence in academic circles; and the two groups (in Argentina 
and Uruguay) have held their first joint conference and camp. In 
Mexico, the movement is entering its second year and in Brazi., 
where the Students’ Christian Union has been at work for twenty 
years with high schools and colleges, a Student Christian Association 
has been formed to reach university students. The Student Christian 
Movement of CHILE was founded in April. Student groups meet 
regularly in Peru for study and fellowship. 

Plans for evangelistic advance are reported from a number of 
societies: The South American Missionary Society has passed its 
centenary and is embarking vigorously on an extension of its work. 
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The Evangelical Union of South America is launching a forward 
movement in PERU, requiring a considerable increase in the number 
of national workers and foreign missionaries. The American Board 
has sent to BraziL a worker with special training in religious educa- 
tion, and the Executive Vice-President of the Board, Dr Fred Field 
Goodsell, has also surveyed the field. The National Board of Missions, 
inaugurated in 1940 by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil, has met with a remarkable response from church 
members and a sense of active concern for the evangelization of the 
country has developed much more rapidly than was anticipated. The 
newly formed Association of Ministers of the Gospel should bring 
nationals and foreign missionaries in Brazil into close fellowship. 

The report of the Bolivian-American Labour Commission, which 
is now published, voices some basic criticisms of conditions in 
Bo.iviaA which suggest many opportunities for Christian work. The 
shortage of doctors and nurses (450 doctors in all, with nearly half 
of them in La Paz); hospital accommodation providing one bed per 
thousand of the population; and statistics which establish the infant 
mortality rate as the highest in the western hemisphere, speak for 
themselves. The illiteracy problem, moreover, is a fundamental one 
in Bolivia, as is the lack of well equipped schools. Reference is made 
in the report to the high proportion of the population that is repre- 
sented by the Indians, and to the evils of the hacienda system which 
confines them to conditions of serfdom on farms in return for a 
small piece of land. As was recorded in last year’s Survey, the libera- 
tion of the Indians from this system is making headway on the 
initiative of the Canadian Baptist mission. 

THE British West INpiEs.—This Survey goes to press before 
the recommendations of the delegation from the commission on 
higher education in the Colonies which visited the area early in the 
year are published. The delegation made contact with wide circles 
of opinion in the islands and stimulated much discussion as to the 
desirability of a university. Such information as has been published 
indicates that strong support was encountered for the idea of a 
unified, residential institution drawing students from the whole 
area, with provision for extra-mural studies in each of the larger 
colonies as well. The number of secondary schools in the area, and 
the number of men and women who at present go abroad for higher 
training, indicate that sufficient students would be forthcoming to 
justify the foundation of a university; and it is calculated that an 
initial student body of five hundred, with proportionate annual 
recruitment, would provide a flow of qualified men and women 
commensurate with the area’s capacity to absorb their services. 
Importanceis attached to the unified character of the proposed institu- 
tion, for a feature of West Indian life which has militated against 
progress has been the spiritual isolation of one Colony from another. 
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Proof of the value of drawing students together from different 
islands has in fact been provided recently at the six-months’ training 
course for welfare workers organized in JAMAICA, for specially 
selected students, most of whom were already engaged in welfare 
work in Jamaica. The participation of students from other islands 
contributed much to an increased understanding of each others’ 
problems and it is hoped that a still larger number, and in particular 
more women, will attend the course arranged for 1945. 

Expectations are high in the West Indies in the matter of agricul- 
tural development, in its relation to the building up of local industries 
for the production of many goods that have hitherto been imported. 
It is interesting to note that in April last it was reported that the 
largest single grant from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund was one of £525,000 for a five-year agricultural development 
scheme in JAMAICA. The West Indian Conference which was held in 
March, under Sir Frank Stockdale’s chairmanship, included in its 
discussions questions related to agricultural improvements and the 
raising of food products, together with the expansion of fisheries. 

The réle of the Christian Church in all this reconstruction is 
so fundamental as hardly to require definition. In certain practical 
respects it makes a particular, ‘specialist’ contribution. The problem 
of illiteracy, with its dulling of initiative and of any desire for better 
ways of living, lies, in the West Indies as elsewhere, at the root of 
the social problem, and here the churches are actively at work. 
Following on Dr Laubach’s recent visit to JAMAICA, a literacy 
campaign has been launched by the Christian Council, closely related 
to the plans of the Stockdale Commission. 

Everything that is now being set in train, from the discussion of 
plans for a university to the settlement of the smallest peasant units 
on the land, is designed to inculcate a better sense of community 
and of mutual obligation. The extension of the franchise in a number 
of colonies (including, this year, BARBADOS), in a direction which 
also gives the vote to women, is to be noted. The instilling, therefore, 
of the spirit of Christianity into all that goes forward is a task of the 
first order for the churches. Christian workers on the field already 
emphasize the presence of anti-Christian elements in political life 
which regard the churches as irrelevant to reconstruction. The 
Church has an immense responsibility, therefore, in its pastoral 
work and in the schools and training institutions, to bring the fullest 
possible influence to bear, more particularly upon those who will 
occupy key positions in the development of West Indian life and 
resources. The challenge would seem in particular to lie with the 
Christian schools. Admittedly they present an uneven picture in the 
matter of standards of scholarship and of adequacy of buildings and 
equipment. Against a background of reconstruction, however, the 
strongest possible combination of forces is that of progressive 
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government planning for the betterment of human life with the 
spiritual interpretation and motive represented in the Christian 
Church. Government plans, already referred to in last year’s Survey, 
to transform the Denominational schools in the LEEWARD ISLANDS 
and BriTIsH GUIANA into Trust schools have been discussed further. 
Though some opposition is still encountered, it is widely recognized 
that the system proposed would bring the schools into line with the 
material improvements that are making steady headway; and if full 
provision is assured for the maintenance of the Christian practice 
basic to the life of the schools, it seems likely that the denominations 
will accept the arrangement referred to above, which would enable 
the schools to take a fundamental share in the task of bringing new 
life to the West Indies. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


ISSIONARY reinforcements from Australia are leaving in a 
small but steady stream for the field, as one area after another 
is set free, either from Japanese occupation or, as in the case of 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA (where the Australian Methodist mission’s 
Fijian workers are back at their Croker Island station) from being 
a ‘banned’ area. L.M.S., Methodist and Anglican workers, both men 
and women, have reached Papua and New Guinea. The Anglican 
mission, it will be remembered, has suffered fatal casualties in this 
area and, according to the latest news available, there is still no word 
of the seventeen Methodist missionaries who were overtaken by 
the Japanese in the early days of the invasion. Contact has been 
established with Anglican missionaries in MeLanesta. The Fohn 
Williams V, the London Missionary Society’s schooner (in the line 
which has celebrated its centenary), has resumed its itineration 
of the GILBERT and ELLicE IsLANpDs and missionaries have returned 
to their stations. It has unhappily been confirmed that the young 
missionary who remained in the islands, the Rev. Alfred Sadd, was 
shot just before the American landing in Tarawa. In addition to 
renewing fellowship with faithful native workers, it has been possible 
to make good some of the shortage of equipment and supplies from 
which the mission and the people were suffering severely. Despite 
serious loss, the witness of the Church throughout the occupation 
has been maintained with courage and fidelity. 

Such is the background for the preliminary steps in the attempt to 
remove the devastation and the memory of war. That the mission- 
aries should be among the first to return suggests the part that they 
will be called upon to play in ministering to the spiritual and psycho- 
logical needs of people whom they know so well. 

Missionary opinion remains extremely vocal on the whole 
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rehabilitation question. Many enlightened proposals regarding the 
future of the islands, looking towards the protection of the brown 
races from exploitation, have been put forward by government 
leaders, anthropologists and others. But sufficient evidence of the 
deeply embedded habit of thinking of the brown race as labourers 
for the white is still too readily to hand for anxiety on behalf of the 
Pacific Islander to be easily allayed; and no illusions are cherished 
among responsible people that the task of arousing the conscience 
of the general public on this subject is anywhere near completed. 
The attitude of. experts, however, is a moderate one as regards the 
position of the white planter. His claim to return to land which he 
was compelled by the exigencies of the war to leave continues to be 
recognized as valid, but his whole position is presented as tenable 
only if it does not interfere with native interests. ‘The white agri- 
culturist’s scientific knowledge is admittedly of value to the islands 
and much could be learnt from him. Recent discussion discloses, 
however, that one of the sharpest criticisms of the indentured labour 
system is that the white employer is too ready to assign tasks of a 
menial kind to his labourers and to.give them all too little opportunity 
to learn the science of the land. Even with indentured labour reduced 
to a minimum, the problem calls for the same change in relationships 
that is advocated in many regions where members of one race can all 
too easily exploit the resources of another. It is a question for the 
Church since, in the final analysis, the basis of such a change rests 
in a sense of common membership of a Christian community. 

Inter-government consultation on the whole question of native 
welfare has gone forward in the year under review. An agreement 
drawn up in January between the Australian and New Zealand 
governments included a proposal for the formation of a South Seas 
Regional Commission, in which the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France would be represented, and the main function of 
which would be to secure a common policy as regards native welfare 
and social, economic and political development. An international 
conference of all countries with responsibilities in the Pacific area 
on ‘security, post-war development and native welfare’ was also 
recommended. 

A policy that centres largely in welfare measures implies, in the 
Pacific area as elsewhere, an educational programme designed to 
promote a will for better living. An extension of the facilities already 
provided for training in medicine and hygiene is much needed. 
In certain areas, such as the New Hesripes and the Fiji IsLanps, 
where missions have suffered what is by comparison only inconven- 
ience, such as the temporary requisitioning of property, progress on 
these lines is already reported. The John G. Paton Mission in the 
New Hesripes is keenly aware of the challenge and has worked out a 
scheme for placing medically trained natives in villages in the island of 
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Tanna, to work in co-operation with the medical staff of the hospital 
at Lenakel, who would visit the villages weekly. The hospital has 
meanwhile built up the nucleus of a pathological and bacteriological 
laboratory, which should have considerable teaching value. Work 
among women is likely to be extended in the NEw Hesripes. Rep- 
resentatives of the (Australian) Presbyterian Women’s Missionary 
Union have visited the islands and conferred with the Synod, and 
it is recognized that women missionaries, other than members of the 
nursing profession, are needed in the islands. 

In medical training the standard is set by the Central Medical 
School maintained in Fiji by the government and the Rockefeller 
Foundation and a number of students of mission school origin have 
qualified at it. On the invitation of the Government of Fiji, and in 
association with the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, plans 
are under discussion for the establishment and co-ordination of a 
more far-reaching public health and medical service for F1j1 and the 
territories administered by the Governor as High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, in collaboration with other South-west Pacific 
Administrations. These plans would involve the training of a con- 
siderable native staff, and provide one of several reasons for mission 
boards to feel obliged to consider broadening their curricula to meet 
the standards required by governments, while retaining a religious 
basis. The need to enlarge the theological and medical training 
school maintained by the Australian Methodist mission at Suva, 
Fiji, to meet the increasing demand for Christian evangelists, 
teachers, doctors and nurses, is recognized. 

There is a certain parallel in the policy of stimulating the people’s 
Own initiative, which characterizes planning in the Pacific Islands, 
with developments in Africa and the West Indies, and the same 
challenge confronts the churches of ensuring a Christian basis to 
reconstruction. Opportunities for partnership with the government in 
education are considerable. Government plans in Fiji envisage the 
co-education of all races, with English as the medium of instruction. 
The main emphasis is on teacher-training, and the curricula proposed 
for the schools are basically related to technical and agricultural 
needs, so that education in fact becomes primarily a training for the 
life of the colony. Missions have been asked to consider methods 
proposed for co-operation between government and missions in 
education now being worked out in Uganda on the one hand and in 
the Leeward Islands and British Guiana on the other. Either system, 
if it proved applicable to conditions in the Pacific, would bring much 
material support to institutions which, though vitally related to 
the spiritual and cultural life of the community, are often hard put to 
it to compete, on the material plane, with the government establish- 
ments. Christian missions, it should be stressed, have a long and 
distinguished record in educational work in the Pacific and their 
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collaboration, on terms that would guarantee the fullest freedom for 
religious instruction and for worship, may not be discounted. 

Events of the year, meanwhile, include two Christian educational 
centenaries, that of Malua Theological College, Samoa, and the 
Theological Seminary in the Cook IsLanps, both associated with the 
London Missionary Society. 

Missionaries repatriated to North America at the end of 1943 
brought news of conditions in the PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. Life was 
becoming more difficult week by week in centres held by the 
Japanese. In Manila, which in normal times is almost self-supporting 
in many products, food has been scarce and supplies grown on farms 
have had to run the blockade to reach the city. But millions of 
Filipinos live in the interior of the four hundred inhabited islands 
and it is likely that the Japanese have hardly touched those areas. 
There, it is conjectured by those who know the territory, conditions 
are probably almost normal, with the Church free to minister to 
the people. 

In June, the Japanese authorities agreed to allow the monthly 
purchase in the Philippines of $25,000 worth of supplies for distribu- 
tion to civilian internees and prisoners of war. 

The Philippine government-in-exile and the President of the 
United States have appointed a joint commission of Filipinos and 
Americans to deal with economic and other problems at the close of 
the war and the promise of political independence has been reiterated 
both by the President and by Congress. 

Churches in Manila continued to function as late as September 
1943, under certain restrictions, which included the censoring of 
sermons before their delivery. The shortage of man-power has also 
handicapped Manila congregations. The question of the formation 
of a united Church has been discussed, and Filipino churchmen are 
understood to have agreed to bring it into being by October 1944, 
though no news that they have done so has been received at the time 
of writing. The Philippine committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference regards this emphasis on organic union, on the part 
of Christian bodies with much co-operative service behind them, 
as highly indicative of the spirit prevailing in the archipelago, and 
there is no suggestion that it is due to hostile political pressure. 
The committee’s own discussions take these developments very 
fully into account, more especially as to plans for the provision 
of union training facilities. The setting up of a ‘united board of 


Philippine missions in the United States’ has also been suggested 


and the recommendation of the Washington Conference concerning 

co-operative medical service, more especially to meet the needs of 

the rural areas, is kept in mind. The question of joint facilities for 

printing and publishing has also been raised. The committee’s 

immediate plans meanwhile look towards the provision of institutions, 
5 
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including theological schools, for training Filipino Christians for 
service, and adequate facilities for Christian education. The way 
may not be clear for the return of missionaries as quickly as war 
developments would at first sight suggest. But it is not too soon 
to look towards renewal of contact with those on the field, upon 
whose final approval all plans and policies turn. As complete a 
survey of available missionary forces as is possible has been made, 
including those already on the field and physically fit to continue, 
those on candidates lists and those whose fields of service may not 
re-open as soon as the Philippine islands. 





THE JEWS! 


ees main concerns have disturbed the Jewish world during 
this anxious year: uncertainty about the future of Palestine; 
the problem of rehabilitating European Jewry; the persistent danger 
of anti-semitism; and the discussion of programmes for the recon- 
struction of community life in relation to the post-war international 
order. In the sphere of the Christian approach to the Jews, there 
are signs of a reviving interest in the theological significance of 
Jewish-Christian relationships, which leads to a more searching 
examination of Jewish questions from the Christian standpoint. 
Zionist activity reached maximum intensity in the spring, when 
strenuous efforts were made to achieve a united front of the Jewish 
organizations in support of the Biltmore programme, with its 
demand for a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. The campaign 
revealed that Jewish opinion was unanimously in favour of increased 
immigration facilities and the abrogation of the White Paper policy, 
but differences arose on the question of the future administration 
of Palestine. A resolution brought before the United States Congress 
in February, which favoured the free entry of Jews into Palestine, 
and the eventual establishment of ‘a free and democratic Jewish 
Commonwealth’, was withdrawn in April following advice from the 
Secretary of State for War that discussion might be prejudicial to 
the war effort. The resolution called forth protests from Egypt and 
the Arab States. The latest proposal for the solution of the Palestine 
problem was put forward in November by Lord Strabolgi, speaking 
as President of the newly-formed Jewish Dominion of Palestine 
League, which seeks to make Palestine a Dominion of the British 
Empire, as an alternative to international control. Refugees have 
continued to arrive in Palestine from Spain, Portugal and the 
Balkans at the rate of about a thousand to fifteen hundred monthly. 


1 The Review is indebted to the Rev. Robert Smith, Associate Director of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, for this section of 
the Survey. 
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Beginning from October ist, 1944, the distribution of immigration 
certificates to Jews coming from liberated or non-enemy territories 
has been fixed at the rate of fifteen hundred monthly. The terrorist 
outrages which have occurred throughout the country since the 
beginning of the year, and which culminated in an attempt to 
assassinate Sir Harold MacMichael, the retiring High Commissioner 
for Palestine, are attributed to small extremist groups (the Stern 
group and Irgun Zvai Leumi) not associated with the official Jewish 
organizations. One of these groups would appear to be responsible 
also for the death on November 6th of Lord Moyne, the British 
Minister Resident in Cairo. These acts of violence have been re- 
pudiated by the Jewish Agency and the Zionist organizations. 
The Palestine Administration has appealed to the Yishuv to co- 
operate in suppressing terrorism. A serious situation is developing, 
and tension is likely to increase as the war draws to an end. 

Now that the veil is being lifted from the liberated areas of 
Europe, it becomes clear that earlier reports of the Nazi extermina- 
tion campaign were by no means exaggerated. Witnesses from the 
Polish underground movement have stated that not more than 
five to six hundred thousand Jews survive in Poland, many of whom 
are in hiding in the woods or concealed in non-Jewish homes. A 
report of the International Labour Organization estimates the 
number of Jews deported or otherwise uprooted from their homes 
at over four million, but no figures are given for those who have 
been ‘liquidated’. It would seem to be impossible to verify the 
reports from underground channels. The advancing Russian armies 
have, however, confirmed the evidence of mass executions and 
atrocities on a large scale in towns under German occupation, and 
similar evidence has been provided by the allied armies from France 
and Belgium, Italy and the Balkans. Thus only 2,500 Jews were 
found surviving in Athens. The German occupation of Hungary 
in the spring had terrible consequences for the 800,000 native Jews 
and 150,000 refugees living there, who had previously been spared 
the worst horrors of persecution. The deportations were later 
suspended as a result of protests addressed to Admiral Horthy by 
the King of Sweden, the Vatican and the allied authorities, and 
arrangements were being made for the evacuation of children 
through the agency of the International Red Cross. It is to be feared 
that these efforts were nullified when that power fell into the hands 
of the anti-semitic Arrow Cross Party, who are reported to have 
taken a number of Jewish hostages when they fled from Budapest. 
Nazi discriminatory laws were promptly repealed by the liberating 
armies in France, Belgium and elsewhere, and Jews have been 
released from concentration camps in these countries. But difficulties - 
are already being experienced in the attempts to implement the 
promises of restitution given by the allied governments. Thus in 
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Bulgaria, although all legal rights have been restored to the Jews, 
it has so far not been possible to recover expropriated businesses, 
and dispossessed Jews are without any means of livelihood. In 
France also there have been disturbances and some organized 
opposition, following an order permitting Jews to take over businesses 
compulsorily sold to non-Jews during the German occupation. 
Christian leaders on the Continent express alarm at the appearance 
of anti-Jewish feeling among members of the resistance groups, 
who have hitherto been risking their lives to help the Jews. 

These difficulties suggest the urgent need to guard against the 
possible outbreak of anti-semitism in democratic countries after 
the war. The influence of Nazi propaganda on the Continent will 
certainly persist for a number of years. The world is far more Jew- 
conscious than ever before, and everywhere active anti-semitic 
organizations have been created. Those organizations which have 
been silenced under war conditions may attempt to revive their 
activities when restrictions are withdrawn. Jewish organizations 
have been pressing for an international declaration of rights 
guaranteeing individual liberties and repudiating racial and religious 
discrimination. Following some anti-semitic demonstrations there, 
New York State in February passed a Bill making it a felony to 
deface or destroy religious property. Elsewhere legislation against 
anti-semitism has been widely discussed. The Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Scottish Churches and Scottish Jewry, 
meeting on October 21st, called attention to the international 
significance of anti-semitism, stating that it ‘is not merely a 
“local problem” or an “internal affair’ of any government, but 
that its existence and growth is as much a menace to world 
peace as the German military machine has been’, and suggested an 
educational campaign in all liberated countries. Complaints about 
anti-semitism in the Polish army were investigated during the year 
by a commission of the Polish government, after a number of Jewish 
soldiers had deserted. It is reported that the situation has improved 
now that the army is on active service abroad. From South Africa 
comes a statement signed by thirty-six Senators and Members of 
Parliament, headed by Mr Jan H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Finance 
and Education, warning the public against the increase of anti- 
semitism and the deterioration of racial relationships in the Union. 

The changes brought about by the war have called for drastic 
re-organization in the social, educational and religious life of the 
Jewish community. Jews are participating both individually and 
corporately in the work of post-war planning, and this leads to 
many opportunities for co-operation between Jews and Christians. 

While the situation remains fluid, there are likely to be many 
new avenues for the Christian approach to the Jews in the post- 
war period. The Continental Churches have been brought into 
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close contact with the Synagogue during the war. There has been 
a lively theological interest in the problem of Israel, and much has 
been written on the Jewish question from the Christian point of 
view. The missionary societies have given considerable time to post- 
war plans, and are anxious to share in the work of relief and recon- 
struction on the Continent, in close relationship to the Reconstruc- 
tion Department of the World Council of Churches. Over £1000 
has been subscribed to the work of the Christian Institute of Jewish 
Studies, and the task of providing literature for Jews is being 
energetically attacked. 


THE OLDER CHURCHES AND GENERAL 


HE contact established since the invasion of the European 

Continent brings the churches of the occupied countries 

into a different position in the whole picture and brightens con- 

siderably the prospect of a complete renewal of relationships. The 

situation remains, none the less, an uneven one, and liberation in 

one area throws into all the greater prominence the shadow of enemy 
occupation which still hangs over others. 

Though the demands of the military and political situation 
inevitably take precedence in the matter of travel, it has been 
possible to get into touch with the leaders of the Reformed Church 
of FRaANcE, and Dr Marc Boegner visited London in November. 
In BeLGiumM developments come less quickly. The problem of 
bringing food rapidly to a country whose ports and means of dis- 
tribution are still much dislocated remains, at the time of writing, 
a major preoccupation. Internal political adjustments are also at a 
critical stage. [HE NETHERLANDS passes meanwhile through the 
agony of some of the fiercest fighting of the war, and everyday life 
goes on under the constant strain involved in the possibility that 
the inundation of the country will be carried to the extreme. In 
recent weeks the ruthless deportation of able-bodied men has been 
added to the sufferings to be endured. DENMARK and Norway 
remain heavily oppressed, while the year’s events in POLAND include 
not only desperate fighting against hopeless odds, but the revelation, 
in all too reliable eye-witness accounts, of the wholesale massacre 
of human beings from which no attempt to write it off as a 
fabricated ‘atrocity story’ can remove either the reality or the 
horror. 

Such news as comes through from DENMARK and Norway 
continues to tell of the courageous leadership of the Church and 
the solidarity of Christian opinion. The murder of Kaj Munk, the 
Danish pastor and playwright, served only to increase moral re- 
sistance and outspoken expression of the Church’s determination 
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to uphold the Rule of Law. The common obligation to withstand 
the forces of evil has evoked much consultation between the con- 
fessions and has revealed far more unity than was thought to exist. 
Commissions have been formed to study the Church’s task in 
relation to the family, the education of youth, the housing problem, 
the training of Christian workers and other matters. 

In Norway the closing by the Quisling authorities of the Con- 
gregational Theological Faculty at Oslo brings organized provision 
for the training of the clergy to an end for the present, since the 
theological faculty of Oslo University had already met a similar fate. 
Facilities for abridged courses in theology have been improvised 
and urgent appeals addressed to those whose training is completed 
to undertake pastoral work. The extent to which the Norwegians 
identify themselves with the life and work of the Church is evident, 
moreover, in the anger that has swept the country at the Quisling 
seizure of the Norwegian Missionary Society and the imprisonment 
of its secretary, Dr Einar Amdahl; and a statement of protest 
read in the churches associated the work of the mission with ‘the 
fundamental task of the living Church’. 

In the NETHERLANDS, the keener sense of responsibility de- 
veloping in the rank-and-file of church members for the work of 
foreign missions has been noted in earlier Surveys. Negotiations 
are now in train for the Reformed Church to assume official re- 
sponsibility for this work, and missionaries are to receive a more 
definite status in the Church. Eighteen missionary candidates are in 
training at the temporary centre established in Oégstgeest, since the 
confiscation of the mission headquarters in that city, and fifteen 
others are ready to leave for the field when the way opens. The 
presence of Indonesian Christian students in the country affords 
a good opportunity for consultation as to relationships with the 
churches in the Netherlands East Indies. Church leaders who have 
maintained contact with the Netherlands speak of the complete 
revitalization of the Church which has been achieved, largely on 
the initiative of individual Christian leaders. 

Up till the expulsion of Nazi forces from FRANcE, the life of 
the iwathes continued to experience much interference. Further 
restriction of theological training came about with the closing of 
Montpellier University in the spring, and with it that of the Free 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, and the liberation found the country 
with only one theological school, that of Paris, in being. The wide- 
spread dispersal of congregations adds greatly to the difficulties in- 
volved in the rebuilding of Christian community life. The disloca- 
tion of its activity, however, has not deterred the Church in France 
from vigorous planning to overtake the ground which has been lost. 
The statement issued in June by the Student Christian Movement, 
with its acknowledgment of the ‘terrible emptiness of hearts in 
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Europe’ typifies the realistic manner, free from any illusion as to 
the magnitude of the task, with which Christian forces face the 
future. 

Reports of church life in GERMANY give good grounds for the 
belief that the Church will be a conspicuous body with which to 
establish contact after the war. Present developments indicate a 
war-weary people turning increasingly to the strength and comfort 
of the Church, and the shortage of clergy calling forth increased 
initiative among the laity. Restrictions imposed on church life over 
recent years, not least in the matter of the religious press, the activities 
of which have virtually been eliminated, finds the Church with a 
great deal of leeway to make up; and the emphasis that is apparent 
on Christian education, with its appeal to the collaboration both 
of parents and of volunteer teachers from among the congregations, 
indicates the vigour with which the Church is seeking to overcome 
the harm done by the government’s ruthless curtailment of religious 
instruction. Something of the temper of the German Confessional 
Church leadership may be gauged from the statement issued in 
August. Though it does not mention the Nazi authorities, its refer- 
ences to the practice of euthanasia, to the mass extermination of 
racial groups and to the whole tendency to, ‘exalt human ideas above 
God’ reveal a Church determined to stand by its convictions and to 
fulfil its task of recalling the nation to obedience to the Divine Law. 
It is indeed on the renewal of contact with the Church in Germany 
that more depends than could be indicated in adequate fashion here, 
for there may be no illusion that the end of a conflict with a fanatic- 
ally rooted ideology will come with the military defeat of Germany. 
Deliberations between Christians of other countries reveal much 
concern that the renewal of spiritual contacts, through the churches, 
should follow close in the wake of military advance. Much, it is 
recognized, can in the meanwhile be accomplished by chaplains, 
and other practising Christians in the forces, going equipped with 
knowledge of world Church developments, not least in the matter 
of the maintenance of the German missions. 

At this point may be recorded some indications of the growing 
pressure for world understanding. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference drafted what amounts to a 
new plan for a League of Nations, with an Assembly representative 
of all member-states. The proposal for an executive body with the 
‘big four’ as permanent members, and the remaining countries 
represented in rotation, has aroused some apprehension of a ‘four- 
power dictatorship’. It is reassuring, however, that the criticism 
comes for the most part from within those countries themselves 
and that it has called forth much realistic discussion of the needs 
and rights of the smaller states. The conference held by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at Philadelphia issued in a charter 
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which has been acclaimed as a ‘milestone in industrial history’; and 
its recommendation that a number of its conventions—on forced 
labour, recruiting of indigenous workers, contracts of employment 
and penal sanctions—should be applied to colonial territories is of 
much importance to Christian missions. Further solidarity has been 
achieved in the control of the drug and opium traffic. Declarations 
of policy by the Netherlands and Chinese governments have been 
recorded in this and last year’s Survey. Late in 1943 the British 
government announced a policy aiming at the total prohibition of 
opium-smoking in British and British-protected territories in the 
Far East then in enemy occupation and the non-renewal of govern- 
ment monopolies for the sale of opium. The United States Senate 
has unanimously adopted a resolution authorizing the President 
to urge countries producing opium to limit production to medical 
and scientific purposes; and the League of Nations, continuing in 
a field in which it has rendered conspicuous service, has issued 
Estimated World Requirements of Dangerous Drugs in 1944. 

Much support has been voiced, notably among Christian youth 
organizations, for the establishment of an international education 
organization, both to facilitate an exchange of views on techniques 
and to plan curriculum material in a manner designed to increase 
international understanding. A tentative draft constitution for a 
‘united nations organization for education and cultural recon- 
struction’ was adopted by the conference of allied ministers of 
education held in the course of the year. An association, widely 
representative of Christian opinion, has been formed in the United 
States to promote support for this idea, which is indeed basic to 
the whole question of world order. 

The remainder of the churches whose activities are recorded 
here cover a wide geographical area, from the South Pacific to the 
heart of Europe. But they are closely related in the freedom of 
movement which they enjoy and in the responsibility which they 
carry to initiate world Christian planning, and the develop- 
ments recorded above concern them intimately at a number of 
points. 

An important missionary conference held in Sydney, AusTRALIA, 
revealed much support for a ‘world missionary strategy’ and appointed 
a commission to survey Australia’s missionary resources. The possi- 
bility of establishing a united missionary training college is also 
being examined and much attention is devoted to the fostering of 
interest in missionary questions in schools and colleges. The obliga- 
tions of Australia and New ZEALAND in the rehabilitation of church 
life and institutions are related more particularly to the Pacific area 
and to the problems outlined in the relevant section of this Survey. 
The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker, of the International Missionary Council, 
visited both countries towards the end of the year. 
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The emphasis laid, at the annual meeting of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, on recruit- 
ment, both for general and for specialized service overseas, indicated 
the focal point of missionary planning. Phrases in the Call from the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to the Overseas Service of the 
Church, recognizing the need for ‘many men and women whom it 
will not be easy to spare’ . . . ‘whom we would most wish to retain 
at home’ are typical of the standards sought by churches everywhere. 

The reactions of teachers to the religious instruction terms of 
the Education Bill, which passed its third reading in May, are of 
much significance in relation to the fundamental training in the 
implications of evangelism which the proposed innovations afford. 
‘Mass Observation’ has made a survey of the views of some nineteen 
hundred teachers, Anglican, Free Church and Roman Catholic, 
and finds ninety per cent of them in favour of religious instruction 
in state-aided schools. Much variety of opinion is expressed, however, 
on the value of agreed syllabuses, which win bare majority support, 
due chiefly, it would seem, to anxiety not to be handicapped by 
hard and fast restrictions. Similar views emerge in a preliminary 
statement issued by a committee representing the Joint Conference 
of Anglicans and Free Churchmen, the Association of Education 
Committees and the National Union of Teachers, and it is evident 
that strong support may be forthcoming from among the teachers 
if what they regard as the danger of ‘regimentation’ can be removed. 
The training of young people ‘to understand and participate in 
missionary and evangelistic work’ is included in the aims put forward 
in an agreed statement recently issued by the youth committees 
of the churches associated in the British Council of Churches. 

Christian youth work has been conspicuously in mind with the 
celebration of the centenary of the Y.M.C.A and of the jubilee 
of the World’s Y.W.C.A., and the cause of evangelism in general 
with the centenary of the Salvation Army. 

Consultation with the Church in China has been facilitated by 
the visits of Bishop Y. Y. Tsu and Bishop W. Y. Chen, both of 
whom had already visited America. Dr P. D. Devanandan has arrived 
at Selly Oak from India, as the first holder of the lectureship founded 
by Dr Edward Cadbury in memory of William Paton. The William 
Paton Fund for Inter-Visitation, in memory of one whose out- 
standing service was in the bringing together of Christians of 
different allegiances, was opened at the new year, with the Rev. 
Dr Hugh Martin, of the S.C.M. Press, as treasurer. 

A letter from a missionary suffering much restriction on account 
of his confession urges that every phase of peace settlement dis- 
cussions concerning religious liberty shall be closely scrutinized for 
all its implications. In a Survey which is necessarily selective it 
seems therefore justifiable to put first among a wide range of mission- 
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ary activity in NorTH AMERICA, more especially in the William 
Penn ter-centenary year, the work of the joint committee on 
religious liberty established by the Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Federal Council of Churches. Under the chairmanship of 
Dr M. Searle Bates, the committee has surveyed the world situation 
in relation to this matter, area by area, and is shortly to publish a 
book, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. (Christian concern with this 
question is apparent at a number of points in this Survey; and it 
would be an incomplete picture of the churches referred to in this 
section which did not record the gravity. with which they regard 
the continued restriction of Protestant activities in SPAIN, where the 
Bible House in Madrid and many Protestant places of worship 
remain closed, and where no protective conscience clause, in the 
matter of religious instruction, is provided in the state schools.) 

The resettlement of Americans of Japanese descent released from 
relocation centres has actively concerned the churches. The conduct 
of Japanese Americans, not one of whom, it is reported, has been 
arraigned on a charge of sabotage, gives clear justification for the 
government’s action in accelerating release, though official Christian 
opinion still records some opposition to their resettlement on the 
part of public officials in the East and the Middle West. 

An article dealing with the recruitment plans of the mission 
boards affiliated to the Foreign Missions Conference appeared in 
the October issue of this Review. Training for rural work has been 
further promoted with a ‘summer workshop’ organized in June 
by Mr John Reisner and his associates. 

Important experiments in the field of theological training 
designed to promote an oecumenical outlook are to be recorded: 
the inauguration of the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago and of the Toronto Graduate School of 
Theology. Further strength to the oecumenical movement comes 
with the formal constitution of the Canadian Council of Churches, 
with seven ‘charter members’. 

A nation-wide mission to Christian teachers in the United 
States was carried out in the autumn. 

SWEDEN reports the formation of a new society, ‘Missions 
within Europe’, in which will be co-ordinated much of Sweden’s 
contribution to World Council plans. 

SWITZERLAND announces the formation of the- Swiss Council 
of Missions (merging the Swiss Missionary Federation for Inter- 
national Relations and the Swiss Missions Committee). Plans for 
a in the World Council of Churches’ post-war programme 

ave been discussed by the Swiss Protestant Federation and a special 
co-ordinating commission has been formed. 

An article dealing with the whole task of aid to the churches 
of Europe will be found later in this issue of the Review. Elsewhere 
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in these pages, too, is an estimate of the loss to the missionary 
movement sustained in the death of Archbishop Temple. Here 
may be inserted a brief reminder that the World Council of Churches 
embarks upon a task that is without precedent in either character 
or magnitude, deprived at the outset of the guidance of the great 
leader who was its president. 

The amalgamation of forces represented in the World Council’s 
newly formed ‘Reconstruction Department and Inter-Church Aid’ 
brings to the Council’s support, as will be apparent from the second 
half. of the new committee’s title, all the experience of the body so 
long and so ably directed by Dr Adolf Keller. In North America a 
‘committee for overseas reconstruction and relief’ has been formed, 
and one of its secretaries, Dr A. L. Warnshuis, recently visited 
Britain and the Continent. The British Council of Churches has 
formed a ‘committee for the reconstruction of Christian institutions’, 
with the Rev. Ronald Allen as’ secretary. The visit to Britain of 
Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World Council, 
has greatly facilitated planning, and the appointment in Britain 
of the Rev. Oliver Tomkins as assistant secretary of the World 
Council will do much to strengthen the links with the Council’s 
offices in Geneva and New York. 

Limitations of space prevent a detailed account of the con- 
tributions by specialist Christian organizations. The large supplies — 
of Bibles which have been printed in Sweden for the Bible Societies 
(ABF and BFBS) in nearly a dozen European languages, and the 
decision of the United Society for Christian Literature to establish 
a ‘Post-War Aid Fund’ give, however, some indication of the scale 
of the preparations to meet the need for Christian literature which 
will be one of the most urgent tasks. 

The course of the war has ordained that large-scale liberation 
shall come first to the countries of Europe; and at first sight it might 
seem that for that reason reconstruction plans do not primarily 
concern the International Missionary Council. In actual fact, how- 
ever, few situations could more realistically illustrate the function 
for which the Council exists, for it has ever to be borne in mind 
that along with the rebuilding of Christian institutions goes the 
releasing of the forces of evangelism bound up with the life of the 
churches of Europe with which the International Missionary Council 
is so intimately associated. Something of the pressure with which 
those forces stand ready for release will, we venture to hope, be 
apparent in this Survey; and it may fittingly conclude in thankful 
recognition that the Continent’s re-entry into the main stream of 
the life of the Church will render ‘reconstruction’ a two-way process 
by which all give and all receive. 


M. S. 
N. G, 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


.— outline of some developments in Roman Catholic work 
which follows here confirms at many points situations and 

experiences recorded elsewhere in the foregoing Survey. The record 

takes roughly the same course from the Far East to the West. 

As is the case for all Christian bodies in JAPAN, the life of the 
Roman Catholic Church in that country depends, on the human 
plane, on a group that is relatively small in numbers (about 117,000) 
but strong in influence. Few foreign missionaries remain in the 
country, for although, according to official statements, over go per 
cent of the twelve thousand priests, brothers and nuns who were 
serving in the Far East at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbour 
are still in their fields, it was from the Japanese Empire that the 
extradition of enemy aliens was rigorously carried out. National 
leadership, however, has been well consolidated since Pius XI 
established a Japanese hierarchy. Archbishop Doi (whose chair- 
manship of the Christian Commission on Co-operation is referred 
to elsewhere in this Survey) has serving under him two bishops, 
117 priests, 127 brothers and 700 nuns, all of Japanese nationality. 
It is assumed that the Roman Catholic University in Tokyo, which 
had an enrolment of 800 at the end of 1941, continues its activities. 
Much also depends on the schools maintained by the Marists, 
the Cistercians, the Maryknollers and others, and which include a 
number of trained Japanese teachers on their staffs. 

Little is known of conditions in Korea, where missionary work 
is continued by the Columbans’in the territories of Kwoshu and 
’ Shusen. After the general arrest of foreign missionaries, those of 
Irish nationality were subsequently released and the work of the 
Church is now in the hands of 25 Irish and 8 Korean priests. “The 
fidelity of our Korean people in our day of trial’, writes one of the 
former, ‘surpassed my wildest expectations.’ 

Missionaries in CHINA have suffered to the full from the Japanese 
advance in the central area, and though it found many of them 
already in dangerous positions, in which they had elected to stay, 
often between the Chinese and Japanese lines, the situation developed 
in such a way that they were for the most obliged to leave for less 
exposed localities and many of them have joined the trek to the 
West. A number, however, who remained to help civilians in such 
cities as Kweilin, into which refugees were streaming while it was 
still in Chinese hands, were unable to reach Free China. President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s recent tribute to Roman Catholic missionaries 
is much quoted: ‘Single-hearted, constant, persevering, undaunted 
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by any obstacle, unremitting at their work.’ Missionaries have 
played an outstanding part in succouring refugees. The Vicar 
Apostolic of Yuanling estimates that in his own district alone ten 
camps for war refugees have fed 2,200 of them daily for three years 
and have helped some go,000 persons in all. 

Much attention is given in the present critical situation to the 
building up of a native clergy and hierarchy which has been steadily 
fostered for the last thirty years. The poverty and insecurity in 
which the Chinese bishops now find themselves renders the material 
support of young men still completing their training for the priesthood 
a serious problem, and urgent financial appeals have been addressed 
to Roman Catholic sources abroad. 

Readers will recall an article on Christian literature in China 
in the issue of this Review for July last, and the reference to Roman 
Catholic participation in the scheme initiated by the National 
Christian Council and Nanking Theological Seminary for the 
translation of Christian classics into Chinese. The contribution, 
both intellectual and material, represented by the proposal to 
translate the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, is a considerable one. 

Figures published in connexion with Roman Catholic work in 
INDIA claim a 33 per cent total increase in the ten years ending 1941. 
Baptized Roman Catholics in 1931 are estimated at 3,056,826 and 
iN 1941 at 4,055,151. (Corresponding figures for CEYLON are 395,126 
and 445,698; and for BURMA 110,091 and 139,832.) 

Italian Jesuit missionaries formerly serving in India have been 
released from internment in the course of the year. 

Indian Roman Catholics took part to the full in the famine relief 
in Bengal, and it is estimated that by October 1943, when the famine 
was at its worst, some 34,000 victims in Calcutta had been helped in 
food canteens, shelters and temporary hospitals voluntarily organized 
by Indian Roman Catholics and missionaries. These ministrations 
were continued into 1944. 

A scheme has been put forward for the formation of an All-India 
Catholic Union ‘for the defence and promotion of rights, liberties 
and interests of Catholics as such and of the Church’. It has elicited 
a good deal of discussion, in which non-Roman Catholic Christian 
opinion has also been voiced. While the value of such a Union is 
readily acknowledged, it has also to be conceded that the defence 
of such principles as religious liberty can arouse among Christians, 
as has recently been proved, the kind of solidarity that takes little 
account of confessional delimitations. Developments such as those 
arising out of the conversion of Parsee girls who were students at 
the College of St Sophia, Bombay, (reference to which is made 
in the India section of this Survey), are clearly in the minds of those 
who urge the establishment of the union. But a conspicuous feature 
of this whole incident was that some of the most uncompromising 
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repudiation of the attitude adopted by Bombay University Senate, 
with its threat of disaffiliation, came from non-Roman Catholic 
Christian leaders. 

Little news is available of Roman Catholic work in SourH-East 
Asta, but plans for the renewal of contact are making headway. A 
centre has been founded in Curagao for assisting missionaries in the 
NETHERLANDS East INDIEs upon the liberation of the country. 

Reports from the Paciric AREA record a good deal of suffering 
and hardship and it is authoritatively stated that sixty missionaries 
have lost their lives in NEw GuINega since the invasion began. Many 
others remain unaccounted for. American troops accomplished a 
dramatic rescue of over a hundred missionaries, brothers and nuns, 
in the region of Hollandia, DutcH NEw Gurnea, who had been 
subjected to harsh treatment in the course of thirteen months’ 
imprisonment. Other missionaries were reported in September 
interned on the islands of Amboina and Ternate. Missionaries 
have suffered, with the native population, from the see of 
the fighting and there have unfortunately been casualties from 
allied bombing of Japanese ships which had missionaries on board. 

Reconstruction, however, begins again. Roman Catholics among 
the American forces stationed in the SoLoMON IsLANDs have initiated 
a fund to aid in rebuilding mission property there. Conditions are 
returning to normal in the GILBERT IsLANDs, since the rescue of 
the Vicar Apostolic and many missionary priests and nuns who 
had been imprisoned on Makin Island. A reminder of the continuity 
of the Church’s work is afforded by the centenary of the arrival of the 
first Roman Catholic missionaries on Namuka Island, Fyyt. 

Statistics compiled by the White Fathers put the Roman Catholic 
population of AFRICA at 10,000,000, out of a total population of 
144,000,000. Native clergy number three bishops and 450 priests. 

The Vicar Apostolic of Nyasa, recently on a visit to Britain, 
confirms reports of the insistent demands voiced by Africans for 
education, and more European nuns are urgently needed to staff the 
increasing number of schools. The number of Native priests in 
NYASALAND is growing. Many Native nuns also serve in this area, 
and in all parts of Africa the steady consolidation of Native sisterhoods 
is regarded as vital to the process of the indigenization of the Church. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA’s first three Native priests, trained at the 
seminary at Chisha-washa, Mashonaland, are to be ordained. 

American Xaverian missionaries have gone for the first time to 
Conco, where the Order has hitherto been represented by’ the 
Belgian province. 

News from LaTIN AMERICA includes evangelistic extension among 
the Indians in BraziIL, where Redemptorist missionaries from the 
United States have established headquarters at Manaus, Amazones 
and have made extensive visits into the interior. The territory to be 
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covered is enormous: one ‘parish’ has an area of 25,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 23,000 people. 

The shortage of clergy in South America continues to give rise 
to urgent appeals for reinforcements, particularly from lands with 
which South Americans are traditionally linked. Social and economic 
needs are in no way minimized and the progressive element among 
Roman Catholics welcomes cooperation with those prepared to 
build for the future. 

Looking at the field as a whole, Mgr Considine, Vicar General 
of the Maryknoll Missionary Fathers, anticipates great opportunities 
in the post-war period, particularly in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
in China, in the Philippine Islands and in Oceania. In the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ countries, and in Europe generally, progress is expected to 
be limited; and work in Muslim areas remains the greatest challenge 
and the hardest task of all. 

In a recent speech on the work of missions the Pope laid great 
emphasis on the principle of building on indigenous culture, and 
defined the missionary’s réle: 


His task is not to transplant European culture into the missionary lands, 
but to make people—who sometimes have behind them a thousand-years- 
old culture—ready and able to assimilate themselves to the elements of 
Christian life and its customs. 


Earlier Surveys have recorded the hindrances imposed on Roman 
Catholic work in occupied countries. Although freedom has come 
again to FRANCE, there are the same handicaps to be overcome as are 
found in the Reformed Church. There is a shortage of clergy, both 
diocesan and missionary, and the effects of the closing of the 
seminaries are severely felt. 

But with the progressive liberation of Europe, the Editors of 
this Review look forward to a renewal of greatly valued contacts 
with Roman Catholic organizations on the Continent, and not 
least to the exchange of periodicals enjoyed before the war. 

We record in conclusion the creation in BRITAIN of a fund (under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of Westminster and with the 
Duke of Norfolk as treasurer) to establish a memorial to one who 
had international Christian fellowship much at heart. A centre to be 
called ‘Hinsley House’ is to be established in London, to provide 
both club facilities for Roman Catholics visiting Britain from abroad 
and acentre for the Roman Catholic side of Christian co-operation 
on social and international questions, in which the late Cardinal 
Hinsley took a sympathetic and indeed conspicuous part. 


M.S. 
N.G. 











THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CHURCHES IN EUROPE 


By W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT, D.D. 


HE Oeccumenical Church is no respecter of continents. It 
desires to help every one of its member-churches which is in 
distress. It conceives the task of reconstruction of the churches as 
one in which all churches participating in the oecumenical fellowship 
collaborate, so that each church may receive the help which it needs. 
The limitation expressed in the title of this article is, therefore, not 
due to a lack of concern for the churches of other continents, more 
particularly for those younger Churches in the Far East which have 
to bear an even heavier burden than the churches of Continental 
Europe; but it is due, rather, to the fact that, at a time of isolation, 
one can only write of the part of the world in the life of which one is 
sharing. 

What are the needs of the churches on the European Continent? 
The most obvious need is for the reconstruction of the many 
congregations which have been dislocated and dispersed as a result 
of the war. In the places which have been subjected to ‘total bombard- 
ment’, which have been in the battle-area, which have been inundated, 
or evacuated for political reasons, the churches will have a great 
task and great opportunities. But many of these congregations will 
have lost their leaders, their buildings, their funds and, in view of 
the great impoverishment of their members, will have to count on 
considerable help from outside. It should be given as soon as possible 
in order that the Church may take its full share in the shaping of the 
life of the new communities which will arise in these places. 

A general and acute need is the lack of man-power. In some 
countries the percentage of pastors and other church leaders who 
’ have fallen at the front is very large. A number have died in concen- 
tration camps. Many have suffered in health to such an extent that 
they will be unable to take up their ministry for a long time. Theologi- 
cal faculties have been closed or practically emptied. And precisely 
at the time when the churches discover how indispensable the various 
lay ministries are for the life of the parish, the great majority of 
those who have the capacities for this work are prisoners of war or 
deported workers, and many of these will have to face such problems 
of readjustment that they may not be available for church work for 
a long time to come. A comprehensive plan for rehabilitating 
theological faculties, providing scholarships, creating institutes for 
the formation of lay readers and making men from other churches 
available, will therefore have to be worked out. 
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Another acute need is for Christian literature. Not only has the 
publication of such literature practically ceased in most countries as 
a result of political measures, but enormous stocks of new and old 
books have been lost through bombardments. Not even the most 
indispensable literature for theological study, pastoral work, religious 
education and evangelism is any longer available. In this emergency 
it is manifestly impossible to leave the solution of the problem to the 
private initiative of the publishers. Here again a general plan is 
needed, in the carrying out of which the churches and publishers of 
several countries will collaborate, and in which the total needs of 
the churches will be taken into account. 

The many Christian institutions and movements which are 
generally independent of the churches, but for which the churches 
feel increasingly responsible, have suffered heavily. Christian hospitals 
and schools have been secularized, and Christian youth movements 
and professional organizations have been disbanded. If the churches 
are to work for the spiritual regeneration of their nations, these 
should be reorganized and strongly supported. In fact, the question 
arises whether, in some countries where the politically controlled 
system of social work will surely break down, and where the Church 
will be almost the only coherent body left, it will not have to take 
responsibility for relief work on a much larger scale than anything it 
has carried before. 

And finally there will be the need to rebuild the destroyed 
churches. This is an enterprise of such staggering financial implica- 
tions that it can only be considered as a task of generations. At the 
same time it is generally agreed that, instead of building up each 
destroyed church, it will be necessary to make new plans which 
correspond to present necessities. Much will depend on the readiness 
of the governments to help. In the meantime provisional solutions 
— have to be found, though even these will demand considerable 

unds. 

These are the main visible needs. But behind these needs, there 
lies a far greater need which the churches concerned feel much more 
acutely. It is the need for a fundamental reconstruction, a total re- 
orientation of their life. The profound shock which they have 
experienced has thrown them back on the essential truths and has 
forced them to realize how deeply secularized they had become in 
their message and in their life. And so they are now prepared to let 
themselves be rebuilt by the Lord of the Church, and to seek a 
renewal which will permeate their whole existence. 

It is precisely because so many of them have reacted to the pressure 
from without by an inner mobilization that they have not broken 
down under the burdens described above. On the contrary, these 
needs have often been the occasion for new departures and new 
nese which strengthen rather than weaken the Church. Thus, 
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the lack of pastors has led in many places to the rediscovery of the 
lay ministries. The obstacles against public evangelism have often 
been overcome by intensifying personal evangelism. And the im- 
poverishment of the parishes in the war-stricken areas has led to a 
great increase in giving for inter-parish aid. 

It would therefore be wrong to consider the needy churches as 
half-dead churches which are near the breaking point, and which 
accept passively whatever comes to them. It is true that they have 
lost much; but they have gained more. It is true that much of their 
life has been disorganized, but in another and deeper sense they are 
being reorganized. And so we find that they are working out very 
concrete and daring plans for reconstruction. We may mention the 
example of the ‘Action Protestante’ in France, which is to become 
a comprehensive organ of study, evangelism and social work in 
which all Protestant societies are to be co-ordinated. Or the Dutch 
plan to set up an institute which will centralize the various forms of 
the Christian attack on the world, and prepare church workers for 
every area of life. Or again the plans in Germany and other countries 
to set up a ‘Christian University’ which is to become a centre of 
Christian thought in relation to the various realms of intellectual and 
social life. 

So much for the answer which the needy churches themselves 
are giving to the situation. We must now turn to the answer of the 
churches which (though some of them have not been spared by the 
war) are in a position to give help. 

In this respect we find two significant developments. The first is 
that their planning for reconstruction has begun in the midst of war; 
the second that it has from the outset been planned in an oecumenical 
setting. Whereas after the last war oecumenical planning for inter- 
church aid began four years after the war (at the Bethesda Conference 
in 1922), this time it began when the end of the war seemed a long 
way off, namely in 1942 when, through personal contacts between 
World Council leaders in New York, London and Geneva, the 
foundations were laid for a truly oecumenical approach to the 
problem of the reconstruction of church life in Europe. Soon after- 
wards the American Churches Committee for Overseas Reconstruc- 
tion and Relief was formed by the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. And in Britain, 
under the vigorous leadership of William Paton, who believed so 
deeply in the ministry of inter-church aid, the churches formed the 
British Committee for Reconstruction of Christian Institutions in 
Europe. More recently similar committees have been formed by the 
Swiss and the Swedish Churches. These bodies are all truly repre- 
sentative of the churches in their country, and are now beginning 
to make their appeals to the Christian public on behalf of all the 
collaborating churches. 
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Thus, we have two approaches to the reconstruction task, one 
from within and one from without. Both are necessary. For there 
can be no true reconstruction where the churches concerned are not 
actively working for it themselves. But, on the other hand, the needy 
churches cannot accomplish this task alone, for the disproportion 
between their means and their obligations is far too great; and the 
process of their renewal is in danger of breaking down under the 
weight of the material and organizational burdens which they have 
to carry at present. 

The relation between the two approaches is, then, that the giving 
churches put at the disposal of the needy churches the means which 
they require in order to pursue their inner and outer reconstruction. 
In other words, oecumenical reconstruction is by no means a mere 
restoration of the status quo ante. It must be conceived as a dynamic 
ministry. It does not simply rebuild the buildings which have been 
destroyed and reorganize the organizations which have been dissolved 
or forbidden. It seeks to help the churches to become what they are 
meant to be: aggressive evangelistic communities. And it has therefore 
a clear conception of priorities. Funds are not to be spent indiscrimin- 
ately on all good Christian causes. Money is not to be invested in 
magnificent churches and imposing institutions. The things which 
come first are the things which are indispensable for the spiritual 
life of the Church and for its witness to the outside world. In the 
post-war Europe it will not be a disaster, and may even be all to the 
good, if the Church is too poor to rebuild its most imposing 
sanctuaries. But it will be a sl 3 ntl if the Church is too poor to 
prepare its ministers, both ordained and lay; if it cannot produce 
the literature which is needed; if it is hampered in its evangelism and 
if it cannot organize its youth on an adequate scale. 

It is thus quite clear that the churches are faced with a gigantic 
task. We must now show why this task must be performed in an 
oecumenical spirit and in an oecumenical manner. 

In the first place, the need is so great and so widespread that we 
shall only be able to meet it by concerted action. If we do not try 
to co-ordinate our efforts, the result will be that some churches or 
some institutions will receive more help than is good for them, while 
others receive very inadequate help or no help at all. Moreover, 
many of the main projects to be undertaken touch the life of several 
churches at the same time. Thus, the production of Christian 
literature, the organization of large-scale evangelistic campaigns and 
the rehabilitation of the youth movements demand collaboration 
both between the giving and the receiving churches. 

In the second place, it should be remembered that the international 
situation in which we shall find ourselves after the war will surely be 
such that the churches in certain countries will find it difficult to 
accept gifts from certain other countries. The various forms of total 
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warfare have already created much embitterment even among 
Christians, and we must face the fact that this situation will become 
still more acute as a result of defeat. However much we deplore such 
an attitude, it would be unrealistic not to take it into account. We 
should, therefore, try to show that our reconstruction work is 
essentially supra-national and that help is not given as from one 
country to another, but as from the members of the Body of Christ 
in one place to the members of that Body in another. And this implies 
that we put inter-church aid in an oecumenical setting. 

In the third place, the oecumenical movement will be judged in 
the post-war period according to its success or failure in achieving 
collaboration in practical tasks. The reconstruction work will be the 
most visible of these tasks. If we can show in this realm that our 
churches have learned to subordinate their particular interests to 
the welfare of the whole Church of Christ, the oecumenical movement 
will have made a convincing case. But if individualism and anarchy 
predominate once more, it is difficult to see how we can maintain 
that the churches take their membership in the World Council 
seriously. The needy churches which have learned to collaborate 
with each other in the years of conflict are especially concerned that 
they may receive help by means of an integrated oecumenical 
approach, rather than by a great number of separate approaches. 

The creation of the Department for Reconstruction and Inter- 
church Aid of the World Council of Churches is, therefore, the 
inevitable outcome of the oecumenical development of the last 
decades. Its purpose is simply to be the instrument which will make 
it possible to perform the reconstruction task as a common task of 
the churches. It will be under the auspices of the World Council but 
will enjoy considerable autonomy and have its separate budget. It 
will be under the control of a committee on which both the giving 
and the receiving churches will be adequately represented. Its 
objectives will be firstly to provide trustworthy information about 
the needs of the churches; secondly to co-ordinate the reconstruction 
activities of the churches so as to avoid overlapping and to make 
sure that all the needs are met; thirdly to act as a channel for the 
distribution of earmarked gifts; and fourthly to distribute such 
general funds as the churches put at its disposal. 

In the light of what we have said about the need for a truly 
oecumenical approach, it is clear that the last point is specially 
important. It is natural and inevitable that the churches will want to 
earmark many of their gifts. The close relations which exist between 
the churches belonging to one and the same family are not a cause of 
weakness but of strength to the oecumenical movement. But there 
is also a great need for a common oecumenical fund which will be 
able to help in cases of emergency, in cases where oecumenical help 
is preferable in order to avoid political misunderstandings, and in 
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cases in which the interests of several churches are involved. It need 
not be feared that funds given in this way will become anonymous 
and impersonal, for in many cases it will be quite possible to establish 
a connexion between the giving churches and the church, or group 
of churches, which they are helping. The suggestion has recently 
been made by a group of World Council collaborators from many 
countries, meeting at Presinge, near Geneva, that all churches should 
give a certain percentage of their reconstruction funds to the common 
oecumenical fund, and that this percentage should be fixed from time 
to time in the light of the development of the situation. 

An agreement has been concluded, between the new department 
of the World Council and the European Central Office for Inter- 
Church Aid, according to which the department will gradually 
take over the work of the office and thus profit by the experience 
which the office has gained in its twenty years of activity. This 
agreement is yet to be confirmed by the respective committees, but 
in view of the reception with which it has met in many quarters, 
it is to be expected that the plan will be realized. Close relationships 
will also be maintained with the International Missionary Council, 
which is in process of working out its plans for helping in the 
reconstruction of the life of the younger Churches. Among the 
pioneers of the oecumenical reconstruction work we find the names 
of many I.M.C. leaders, such as William Paton, A. L. Warnshuis 
and Alphons Koechlin (who is the chairman of the World Council 
Department). 

In its relations with the governmental agencies of reconstruction 
the oecumenical reconstruction work will have to stand for the 
independence of the specifically Christian approach to the needy 
countries. There will be occasions for collaboration, particularly in 
those countries where the churches will be for a time almost the only 
coherent bodies which remain, and where they will, therefore, have 
to take responsibility for various forms of general relief and social 
work. But in no case should they become mere agencies of official 
bodies whose motives differ from those of the churches. 

For the Church of Christ the one motive which counts above 
everything else is that which St Paul expressed when he said that 
those who have been made partakers of other churches in spiritual 
things owe it to these churches also to minister unto them in carnal 
things. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hoorr 











THE ORDAINED FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
IN THE INDIAN CHURCH 


By J. E. L. NEWBIGIN 


Y eee article is based upon a short and limited experience. 

Many readers, even in neighbouring parts of South India, 
may feel at once that it does not apply fully to their situation. My 
excuse is that I have been asked to write, and my hope is that others 
will continue the discussion. I should add that I am here omitting 
from consideration the work of missionaries who are engaged 
wholly in educational institutions, and am confining myself to what 
has usually in the past been called the ‘district missionary’. 

The very phrase conjures up a picture which may form a useful 
starting point for our discussion. It is a picture of a bungalow set in 
a large compound, generally on the outskirts of a country town. The 
compound contains many other buildings: houses, possibly schools, 
and a church. The bungalow itself is one of the largest private 
residences in the town. Its best-known room is the office, where the 


district missionary sits behind his large desk, between his files and. 


his safe. To this office come most of the problems concerning the 
growth of the Church in the district, and from it are paid the salaries 
of its leading members. As the Taluk Office is the headquarters of 
Government in the area, so—apparently—this office is the head- 
quarters of Mission and Church. The missionary presumably has 
some books, but he rarely has a study; and if he has, it is not there 
but in his office that he is generally to be found. 

This district missionary, slightly out of date but by no means 
extinct, represents a necessary stage in the planting. of the Church 
in a new land—the stage at which protection had to be given to 
those who accepted Christ and were cast out of their old world, and 
in which control and protection were the responsibility of the foreign 
missionary. At this stage the Mission necessarily overshadowed the 
Church, and to the casual onlooker the impression given was that 
the whole organization (Mission-cum-Church) was a large, heavily 
financed organization engaged in a series of activities somewhat 
parallel to the government social services, and building up round 
itself a community of people who were the primary beneficiaries of 
those activities. In this organization the key posts were those held 
by missionaries—district missionaries, superintendents of hospitals, 
principals of schools and colleges. Under them was a hierarchy of 
Indian workers which rapidly developed the characteristics of similar 
hierarchies elsewhere, each member being acutely conscious of his 


position on the scale. In the section of the whole for which the 
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district missionary was directly responsible the hierarchy consisted 
of pastors, catechists, evangelists, teacher-catechists and teachers, 
each group having standards of education and salary nicely adjusted 
to its respective place on the scale. And at the head was the district 
missionary, with his desk, his files and his safe. 

I have, of course, over-painted the picture, but it will be admitted 
that there is enough truth in it to merit attention; that in spite of all 
we believe and teach about the Church, to the ordinary man both 
inside and out it is apt to appear not very different from the caricature 
given above. And the crux of the matter is the position of the pastor. 
If we believe that the Church exists by faith in Christ, and that 
Christ is revealed to the Church in the word and sacraments of the 
Gospel, it will follow that our picture of the Church will have as its 
very central panel the worshipping congregation where the Word 
is preached and believed, and the Sacraments administered and 
received; and that those to whom is entrusted by ordination the 
duty of so lifting up Christ before His people will be held in a 
position of honour second to none. What has happened, however, 
is that the pastorate has come to be regarded as a somewhat sub- 
ordinate post to which little prestige attaches, and that it is the 
administrative post, the post hitherto generally filled by the district 
missionary, which attracts the men of greatest ambition and ability 
in the Church. Like the missionary whose disciple he has been, the 
pastor calls his private room his office, not his study, and the symbol 
of seriousness in the service of the Church is not a shelf of books 
but a cupboard of files. This exaltation of the administrative over 
the pastoral and preaching offices is the most obvious consequence 
of the way in which the Church has developed in this new environ- 
ment. It has taken place as much in churches whose ecclesiastical 
— excludes any kind of personal episcopacy as in those which 

ave bishops or superintendents as part of their traditional church 
structure. In the latter case the effect is probably less harmful, 
because the man who is chief administrator also has a recognized 
position as father-in-God to the pastors and people in his area, whereas 
the circle chairman or superintendent in a church of the Presbyterian 
or Congregational type has no constitutional authority except as the 
chief officer of the employing agency. In this type of case there seems 
to be a peculiarly grave danger that the real character of the Church, 
as the congregation of those who are bound to Christ by faith, should 
be obscured by its character asa heavily financed and highly centralized 
organization based on paid agents. 

Missions very early took it as their duty to train men for the 
pastoral and preaching offices, and it is now rare to find a missionary 
in the ordinary pastorate. But the administrative posts were retained 
in foreign hands for a very much longer time. At present there are 
many members of the Church who have the ability and ‘weight’ to 
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carry these posts, and many have already taken them over, but such 
ordained missionaries as remain in the work of the Church are 
chiefly in posts of this type. And there is a general and natural feeling 
that where there are Indians able to fill these posts they should do 
so, and that as long as foreign missionaries retain them for them- 
selves, when suitable Indians are available, they are thwarting the 
natural growth of the Church. Thus it is assumed that the church 
structure which has been built up under conditions of foreign control 
is to be retained, but indianized; that the key post will continue to 
be that of the administrator; and that the office of pastor will continue 
to be only a lower rung on the ladder of service. 

What, in this picture, is to be the place of the foreign missionary? 
The great majority of responsible church leaders still desire the 
comradeship of the foreign missionary, provided that certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. These conditions may be grouped under three 
heads, concerning respectively the missionary’s status, his character 
and motive and the work to which he is assigned. 

1. As regards status, there is an almost unanimous desire that 
the missionary should work as a member of the Church in India and 
as its servant. This is a development which must surely be gladly 
accepted as soon as, and in proportion as, the Church in India is a 
strong enough body to make control effective. It will involve different 
constitutional problems according to whether the Church in India 
is part of the same Church as the ‘sending’ body, or whether it is an 
independent and purely Indian body. In the latter case the con- 
stitutional difficulty is greater, but is certainly not insurmountable. 
And the principle of identification with those to whom we are sent, 
a principle which derives its sanction from the Incarnation itself, 
surely forbids us to stop short of this step. Comradeship with the 
Indian Church cannot be complete so long as the missionary cannot 
accept, along with his Indian fellow-minister, the spiritual authority 
of the Church which he is himself committed to build up. 

2. As regards character and motive, much has been said about 
the qualities needed in a missionary who is to occupy this position. 
He must be humble, devoid of any kind of racial arrogance, ready 
to efface himself and to take the humbler part, more inclined to 
serve than to rule. He must expect rather to take his place as a junior 
member in an Indian fellowship than to be the leader and pioneer of 
new enterprises on his own. One may safely say that this is an ideal 
against which every missionary should measure himself, and also 
that if he thought himself to have attained it he would certainly be 
unfit to be a missionary of the Gospel. Further, it is a right analysis 
of the needs of the present stage of the Indian Church’s growth 
which leads to this picture of the ideal missionary. Yet two things 
have to be remembered by those who thus catalogue the specifications 
of the future missionary. The first is that missionaries are sinful 
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human beings and that to expect perfectionist standards of them can 
only lead to disappointment. The new relationship between Church 
and Mission demands that the Indian Church shall regard each new 
missionary who comes to its service as a soul in the making, needing 
much of the same spiritual help along the path of sanctification as 
the new pastor fresh from the theological seminary. To accept 
responsibility for such help is surely an indispensable part of the 
growth of the Indian Church to maturity. To expect at the outset 
all the gifts that are included in the specification of the ideal missionary 
would be irresponsible, and in effect disastrous. 

The second point, closely related to the first, is that while the 
missionary must perpetually see to it that he is more willing to serve 
than to lead, to take second and not first place, it is the responsibility 
of the Church to see that the missionary is given definite responsi- 
bilities commensurate with his abilities. What we are is more im- 
portant and influential than what we do, but we become what we 
are by doing what we do. The attempt to cultivate in ourselves a 
saintly character is the highroad to pharisaism. It is by the way we 
do what we ought to do that we become what God wills us to be. 
The Indian Church will rot make saints of its future missionaries 
by asking them to sit in their bungalows and radiate an example of 
self-effacement. They must we given worth-while tasks in the fulfil- 
ment of which in obedience to God there will be wrought out in 
them the stuff of sainthood. The alarming number of younger 
missionaries who do not propose to return to India after their next 
furlough is due to the fact that they do not see tasks proposed for 
them in the Indian Church of the future which equal in urgency 
and significance the immense tasks which challenge Christian youth 
in the devastated countries of the West, in Africa and in China. It 
will, I trust, be part of the wisdom of Indian church leaders in the 
years ahead to realize that a young man newly out of college, who 
has given his life for the adventure of missionary service, cannot be 
expected to content himself with tasks which do not significantly 
employ all his energies and abilities, and to plan accordingly such 
employment of foreign missionaries as shall help them to grow to 
the full maturity of Christian character and to give the spiritual 
help and support for which the Indian Church still looks to mission- 
aries. It should be frankly stated that this matter requires more 
consideration than it has yet received among Indian church leaders; 
and certainly the unfinished task of the Church in India is so vast 
that it ought not to be impossible for work to be found which will 

ive ample scope for all the workers—Indian and foreign—who can 
e called to its service. 

3. This leads us to the question of the work to which ordained 
missionaries are to be assigned. Judging by the public and private 
utterance of Indian church leaders, there is a general feeling that 
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while the old posts of ‘district missionary’, ‘circle chairman’ and the 
like should be in Indian hands, the foreign missionary would be 
welcomed as an advisor and as a trainer of leaders. The recent 
report of the National Christian Council on this subject states that 
the help of missionaries will be needed ‘in the important work of 
training, and in fostering and enriching the evangelistic and pastoral 
work of the Church’. Let us consider these two: (a) Certainly the 
older Churches have a contribution to make to the training of pastors 
and other leaders. But it must be stated with all possible emphasis 
that the needed contribution can only be made by men who have 
served an apprenticeship in the ordinary life of the Church, 
thoroughly learned the vernacular of the Church and come to know 
as fully as possible the ordinary life of its congregations and its 
homes. In a land where almost every educated man speaks English, 
the missionary who lacks this background can certainly establish 
extremely fruitful contacts. But for the task of training the ministry 
of the Church this thorough identification with the life of the 
ordinary congregation would appear to be essential, if what is taught 
is really to assist in the rooting of the Church in Indian soil. The 
Indian Church is already far too foreign. The missionary task is the 
nurture of a truly Indian Church, and this demands that the mission- 
ary who is called to that task must undertake in his own life the 
difficult labour of expressing the Christian message in an Indian 
tongue and the Christian corporate life in the setting of an Indian 
town or village. If the missionary is to serve the Indian Church 
by training its leaders, the Indian Church must first give him a 
responsible place in its life. 

(6) To foster and enrich the pastoral and evangelistic work of 
the Church is likewise a great task. But this, too, requires in the 
first place integration with the Church’s life. The occasional lecturer, 
the ‘guest preacher’, the conference speaker—these have a useful 

lace in the life of the Church. But the man who spends his whole 
life in this kind of vagrant service does not come to grips with the 
real life of the Church. It is the man—be he pastor, ‘teacher, super- 
intendent—who lives with the people day in day out for years; the 
man who knows them in joy and sorrow, who has to settle their 
quarrels, bear with their faults and wrestle with them over the daily 
personal, social and financial problems that confront church courts 
and pastorate committees; the man who is committed to them for 
more than an hour or a day—this is the man whose work is, in the 
aggregate, of greatest significance for the Church. If the missionary 
wholly loses this kind of relationship to the Church, and becomes 
merely a conductor of retreats and conferences, or a kind of 
‘evangelistic expert’ to guide and advise the Church, his contribution 
is likely to be of less and less value. This danger is inherent in much 
of what is being said about the future of the missionary. The transfer 
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of responsibility to Indians is proceeding and ought to proceed 
much further. But at the same time, if the help of missionaries is 
still desired, place must be kept for them within the real life of the 
Church. They will not be able to do much good if they are relegated 
to a place—even a distinguished place—on its fringe. 

What, then, is to be the place of the missionary in the ordinary 
life of the Church, apart from such specialist posts as those referred 
to in the preceding paragraph? At this stage, I suggest, when the 
administrative posts are being given increasingly to Indians, it 
would be a wise use of resources to put a certain number of mission- 
aries into the ordinary preaching and pastoral work. I have already 
suggested that at present this work is being overshadowed by the 
administrative mall supervising work which has been mainly in 
missionary hands. Is it not now a real need that missionaries should 
use such gifts as their training in the West has given them to seek to 
raise the whole conception of what it means to be a pastor and 
= This is a contribution which we ought to be able to give. 

rofessor H. H. Farmer in his recent book The Servant of the Word 
has emphasized the fact that Christian preaching is an activity sui 
generis, being rooted in the nature of the Gospel itself, and his book 
constitutes itself one more reminder of the tremendously high 
standards of mental discipline and preparation which are required of 
the man who would effectively present Christ in the idiom of his 
day and generation. The Indian Saks has as yet scarcely glimpsed 
these standards. How much study is done by pastors and missionaries 
in India? How many of us devote more than an hour or two to the 
ay pws of our sermons? And how many sermons rise above the 
evel of mere moral exhortation? And that phrase which Hindus use 
in these parts to describe our speech—‘Christian Tamil’—does it 
not precisely indicate that we have practically not attempted the 
task of translating the Gospel into the idiom of those to whom we 
are sent? There is an imperative challenge here to men who will 
firmly decide that for them the office shall not dominate the study, 
and that their first task shall be to devote such consecrated hours 
to the task of study—both of the Bible and of the language and 
literature of the people—as shall equip them week by week to feed 
the people with preaching which is Christian preaching indeed. 
And the pastoral work of the Christian ministry inh, not less than 
the preaching, is sui generis—how far have we really succeeded in 
planting it securely in the life of the Church? In how many cases 
does it survive the throttling effect of the administrative jobs which, 
somehow, we have come to regard as the most important forms of 
Christian service? 

If missionaries are to perform this service acceptably to the 
Indian Church, in such a way as to help to raise the whole position 
of the Christian ministry to one of greater honour, they will require 
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a good knowledge of the vernacular and a sensitive understanding of 
Indian ways of thought and life—especially in such matters as concern 
birth, marriage and death. In other words, they will require to have 
identified themselves much more closely with the life of the people 
than a superintendent or administrator is required to do. But it 
may safely be said that this kind of identification will increasingly 
be the condition of any future missionary service in the Indian 
Church. It will also mean that in many cases missionaries will be 
working under Indian supervision, but this too is as it ought to be. 
At the present stage in the development of the Indian Church this 
is the point at which the foreign missionary could make a most 
significant contribution. 

There is a further reason for stressing the pastoral office as the 
key to the present situation. Among the more ardent spirits in the 
Church there are an increasing number who, feeling that the usual 
posts which the Church offers are too much concerned with serving 
tables, are separating themselves completely from its organized 
congregational life and taking up the life of wandering preachers. 
One often—alas—hears the phrase, ‘I have left the Church in order 
to do the Lord’s work’. Behind this lies, of course, the whole issue 
between the Hindu attempt to escape from the material world and 
the life of ordinary society, and the Christian attempt—rooted in 
the Incarnation—to build up the life of the Body of Christ. Nor 
would one wish that the work of the ministry should become so 
completely separated from the ordinary economic and social concerns 
of Christian people as has happened in the typical middle-class 
congregation in the West. Yet we have been much to blame in 
failing to give due honour to the work of the ministry, and in showing 
in it a way for the highest possible exercise of the gifts of the Spirit. 
‘Either office-wallah or sannyasi’ is not a dilemma with which we 
ought to have confronted Christian youth. 

As regards the administrative type of post, at present the main 
work of missionaries, one has to consider first the question faised 
at the beginning of this article. Should the post of ‘district missionary’ 
be considered as a temporary necessity of the planting stage of the 
Church’s life, or should it be treated as permanent and continued in 
Indian hands? Possibly this is an academic question, for it is doubtful 
whether any arguments, however valid, could dislodge this post to 
which so much prestige has come to be attached. But if it is to be 
retained, it is worth while asking church authorities to consider 
very carefully its relation to their whole ecclesiastical structure. It 
is quite common to find a church which is in ecclesiastical theory 
eongregational, and in administrative fact episcopal, so that the 
co-ordinating power is neither ecclesiastical nor pastoral, but merely 
financial, and so that when a congregation achieves financial in- 
dependence it thinks itself justified in treating ecclesiastical authority 
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with contempt. If the Church is to retain the centralized administra- 
tion which missions have built up, it should consider whether it is 
not more fitting to the true character of the Church that administra- 
tive power should be intimately related to the responsibility for 
ecclesiastical and spiritual oversight. 

Assuming that the post of district missionary is retained (under 
whatever name it is given), it may also be assumed that it will pass 
increasingly into Indian hands. At the same time, I suggest, a certain 
number of missionaries should be retained in these posts. It would 
be generally agreed that they can bring ideas and energies into this 
work which will continue to be fruitful, and they will serve the 
Indian Church best not by telling other people how to do the work, 
but first by doing it themselves and then < encouraging and helping 
their colleagues. 

If, then, the missionaries are to find their place in the ordinary life 
of the Church as pastors and superintendents alongside of Indians 
in the same types of post, there will be problems to be faced as 
regards standards of living. It does not seem possible to require of 
missionaries as a general rule that they should live in Indian fashion, 
though some have succeeded in doing so. Certainly it would not be 
generally possible to ask missionaries with families. On the other 
hand, to place all Indians who were taking the places of missionaries 
on the same salaries as missionaries would impose an impossible 
burden on the Indian Church. To meet this it is of course suggested 
that home boards should send out the salaries instead of the mission- 
aries, and to some degree this is probably necessary and right. But 
as a total solution of the problem it is neither desirable nor—probably 
—possible. Missionary giving is necessarily connected in some 
measure with the sending of missionaries, and growing Indian 
control ought to be commensurate with growing financial responsi- 
bility if the development is to be healthy. Nor would it be good to 
treat certain pastorates and districts as ‘missionary stations’ and 
others as ‘Indian stations’, a method which makes for division in 
the Church and prevents the contribution of missionaries being 
useful to the whole Church. But it ought not to be impossible to 
solve this problem after frank recognition of all the factors involved, 
to permit different standards of salary for Indian and missionary 
incumbents in the same posts, while securing to both all the facilities 
necessary for the efficient discharge of their duties, and at the same 
time not permitting the difference to be so large as to make it 
impossible for Indians and missionaries to succeed one another in 
the same posts. 

One may conclude by suggesting some of the factors which ought 

to be in the minds of ‘sending’ boards in recruiting missionaries, and 
of the Indian Church in receiving them. To the former one would 
stress, as is being already everywhere done, the fact that the 
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missionary calling in our day is normally more to colleagueship 
than to pioneering, more to the patient task of helping a community 
to grow in love than to the task of pushing out on one’s own into 
new spheres and new schemes; the fact, therefore, that a certain 
kind of romantic missionary appeal, which is likely only to lead to 
disillusionment, should be firmly avoided.. 

To the Indian Church one would urge again the need for clearer 
thinking about the contribution which it is hoped future missionaries 
will give. The Indian Church is full of the fragrant memories of 
missionaries who were truly fathers in God to multitudes of people, 
and there is naturally a longing that new missionaries who come 
should step into this position. Yet these early missionaries were also 
the effective rulers of the Church, and there is an equally natural 
determination that the new missionaries shall not be so. Sometimes, 
therefore, the Indian congregation seems to be asking two contra- 
dictory things of the missionary—asking at one time that he shall be 
a father to all, as his predecessor was, and at another time and in 
another context demanding that he shall remain in the background 
and leave to others the direction of policy and programme. Perhaps 
it is just here that the missionary at the present day faces his greatest 
testing: he must be able to recognize both that it is right that he should 
be in the background and should leave to his Indian brethren the 
responsibility which they claim; and also at the same time to recognize 
that there is a longing for the support and strength that he can give, 
and to have grace to give it in ways that strengthen and do not weaken 
the independence and sense of responsibility of the Indian Church. 


J. E. L. NEwsicin 
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Brown. $1.50. 1943. London: Macmillan. 6s. 1944. 


Docrora IN Mexico. The life of Dr Katherine Neel Dale. By OLIVE 
FLoyp. New York: Putnam. $3.50. 1944. 


URMA SURGEON, the stirring story of an American medical 
missionary, has arrested the attention of the lay reading public 
on both sides of the Atlantic to an astonishing extent. Few readers 
had ever expected that they would find a ‘thriller’ in the life-story 
of a ‘waste-basket surgeon’, as Dr Seagrave has always described 
himself since the day, during his internship, when he rescued for 
service in Burma a set of surgical instruments about to be discarded 
in Baltimore. But they have discovered how a man, who went to 
Burma with a single wish—to have ‘plenty of jungle and thousands 
of sick people to treat, preferably with surgery-—and whose wish 
was granted a thousandfold, can set down a record of singleness of 
purpose, of vigour in the midst of adverse circumstance, that is as 
full of allure as a detective story or a narrative of naval adventure. 
The first years were hard, baffling, scarcely as fruitful as Dr 
Seagrave hoped. Yet, even then, at the mission station in Namkham, 
he and his wife achieved wonders. With toil and patience they hauled 
stones in broken-down trucks, brought building material, hundreds . 
of tons of it, from Lashio, one hundred and fifty miles away, and 
built a model hospital. For helpers they had 


three good Chinese carpenters, an Indian chap to do the plaster, and most 
of the work was done by Shan and Kachin coolies, a great deal of it by 
voluntary free labour. Mr Smith, professor of physics at Rangoon, put in 
my wheel-dynamo outfit, but I had to do the plumbing myself. . . . 


In the last year of their second term of service, they saw the 
beginnings of the Burma Road, running ‘right through our hospital’s 
sphere of influence’. They hoped the road would really connect up 
with China, ‘but didn’t suppose it ever would’. Driving over, in 
due course, along the road, he tells us that 


the most extraordinary thing about it was not the number of coolies toiling 
with pick and shovel and crowbar; not the lack of reverence for banian trees, 
cemeteries, and nat altars; but the marvellous surveying job that had been 
done—the wonderful grading of that road. 
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The story of the Namkham Hospital nurses is an epic. They are 
bound to be the most lasting of the many fruitful results that Dr 
Seagrave has seen—and produced. Quite apart from their fearlessness 
in the face of danger, their skill with intravenous infusions and a 
dozen other surgical manipulations (all of which earned the praise 
of American and British army medical officers, who had never dreamt 
of letting Burmese women undertake such tasks), was their flair for 
music: 


Esther and Hla Sein, singing almost continuously, kept getting back to 
that old Karen song of mythical origin. It became the theme song of our 
unit. Americans who are assigned to interview us, or work with us, often 
come with deep-seated prejudices against missionaries and Christian natives; 
but let us sing that song for them just once, without warning, and they 
decide our folks are pretty good after all. 


When General Stilwell arrived in Burma to take charge of the 
Chinese armies, Dr Seagrave began to believe 


there had been some plan behind all my years of misery, practising waste- 
basket surgery. . . . I was the only American doctor in the world who had 
under his command a group of nurses that could speak Chinese and all the 
languages of Burma; nurses who had been so trained that they enjoyed 
nothing so much as hard work and emergencies of all sorts; nurses who 
fought and went on strike if they were not chosen for the hardest and most 
ge tasks . . . was there a real place for us in this damnable war 
after all? 


Dr Seagrave and his nurses marched with General Stilwell across 
those terrific mountain paths and jungle tangles, slowly, with 
suffering, over into India—the retreat in the spring of 1942. And, all 
the way, it was these plucky, skilful, uncomplaining nurses who held 
up the morale of many of the marchers. 

This book should be on the tables of all medical school libraries 
and countless other places where men and women read. It is a story 
that will win over the doubting, the prejudiced, the cynical, who 
continue to wonder, even now, whether a medical missionary is 
not just an imbecile (a clergyman in Detroit once asked Dr Seagrave 
how he happened not to be one), and whether he has a vigorous, 
creative, function to perform in a world at war. 

It is a new day, moreover, when medical missionaries are brought 
out from their routine of devoted service in an Asiatic land and given 
the publicity of Hollywood and the world of films, and when the 
author of Good-bye, Mr Chips, can be persuaded to write the story 
of one man’s courageous devotion to duty. Those who knew Dr 
Wassell in China, as did the present reviewer, are not surprised. 
His personality is more striking than the picture portrayed in the 
book, and the book by Mr Hilton is far better than the film. The 
story of what Dr Wassell did after leaving China, where he was 
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serving with the Protestant Episcopal Church, was ably summed 
up in President Roosevelt’s broadcast to the nation: 


Dr Wassell was assigned to duty in Java, caring for wounded officers 
and men of the cruisers Houston and Marblehead which had seen heavy 
action in the Java seas. . . . Twelve of the men were so badly wounded 
that they could not be moved. Dr Wassell remained with these men, knowing 
that he would be captured by the enemy. . . . Dr Wassell kept them alive 
by his skill and inspired them by his own courage. . . . The official report 
said Dr Wassell was ‘almost like a Christ-like shepherd devoted to his flock’. 


It must be remembered that Mr Hilton had but a few days’ 
personal contact with the Doctor. One hardly feels that he got very 
close to the man or that, spiritually, he saw him at work. For the 
element in the life record that is notable is not, primarily, fortitude 
under battle conditions so much as steady, unassuming, humble 
devotion to a life purpose. This purpose was the restoration and 
saivaging of human life through medicine. The place and channel 
proved to be a medical missionary assignment in central China. It 
gave him an unexpected outlet in service, especially as he undertook 
such research as hunting for the tiny snails that were the carriers of 
the liver fluke Schistosoma japonicum (not, as is stated in the Fore- 
word, ‘the carrier of amoebic dysentery’). It was the life of assiduous 
service for Chinese patients, who always endured pain so un- 
complainingly, that prepared him for the service of suffering when 
he became a naval officer in the south-west Pacific. He is now 
Commander Wassell in the United States Naval Medical Corps. 

Mr Hilton, as always, tells his story with charm. He makes you 
want to know the hero. His own testimony is compelling, ‘that a 
task begun so documentarily would become, in retrospect, an almost 
spiritual experience . . . personal gratitude for an enrichment of 
faith during difficult days’. 

Finally, there is a story of a simple, beautiful, fruitful life. Dr 
Katherine Neel Dale learned to think of Indians and Mexicans no 
longer as baffling strangers but as human beings with their own fair 
share of sorrows, joys and dreams. She lived through persecution 
for not being a Roman Catholic, yet the fact is not over-emphasized. 
She was born in South Carolina, in a colony of Ulster Scots where 
newspapers were not read on Sundays and where, ‘as one of the very 
young Dales had remarked, ‘the roosters did not dare to crow on 
the Sabbath” ’. 

Dr Dale went to a land where revolution was a commonplace, 
where local physicians became violently antagonistic to her and her 
work, where the witch doctor plotted and blackmail was repeatedly 
tried against her, where the Indians were suspicious, where priests 
often kept ‘sniping’ at her work, but where they often begged the 
Doctora to step outside the hospital to see them or walked across 
the street from her when guiding her to their homes. 

7 
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“The American Ambassador . . . brought his own convictions 
and his own friends with him and had not exerted himself too much 
to understand Mexico.’ But the Doctora, with instinctive wisdom, 
taught her son to learn much ‘about the Aztecs, their culture, the 
racial roots of their unique beliefs and customs’, so that he belonged 
to the future there. That son, Mr John Taylor Dale, immersing 
himself in Aztec superstitions about worship and snake-bite, about 
food and homes, is bringing light to younger missionaries as they 
take up the work of the Kingdom of God in Mexico. Miss Floyd 
has put us all in her debt with this charmingly-written story. 


Epwarp H. HuME 
New York City 


AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Ten YEARS IN JAPAN. A contemporary Record drawn from the Diaries 
and Private and Official Papers of JosepH C. Grew, United States 
Ambassador to Japan, 1932-1942. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$3.75. London: Hammond. 15s. 1944. 


._ most interesting book is in effect a public account rendered 

to the American people by Mr Grew of his work, efforts and 
achievements on their behalf during the ten years of his momentous 
mission in Tokyo. It sheds a flood of light on the difficulties, aims 
and methods of American diplomacy in Japan and, incidentally, 
on the fine character and mind of one whose distinguished record 
has ensured for him a key position among those who will determine 
the post-war policies of Washington in the Far East. 

Mr Grew insists strongly that Japan’s power to wage war must 
be wholly destroyed and that Japan, no less than Germany, must 
never again be allowed to threaten world peace. But while he insists 
on the strength and fanatical determination, the utter cruelty and 
brutality, of the Japanese military caste, it is interesting to note that 
Mr Grew is evidently not of the extremist school which would 
utterly condemn the Japanese nation. He is mindful of the many 
great virtues exemplified in Japanese civil and family life and is at 
pains to bring home to his readers the fact that there are many 
Japanese to-day who did not want war and who did everything in 
their power to restrain the military extremists from their headlong 
and suicidal aggressions. ‘The Emperor is himself represented as a 
friend of peace, the victim of deliberate misrepresentations, in which 
the egregious Mr Matsuoka seems to have played a sinister part. 

Mr Grew describes his book as aiming to present ‘to our people 
and, I hope, to the people of all the United Nations, a more accurately 
focused view of Japan than is now widely held’. It is, however, in no 
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sense a comprehensive description of recent Japanese history and 
development. The interest of the narrative is confined to the political 
and diplomatic sphere and to the diplomatic life of Tokyo. There is 
very little of anything else in the record. It was a very busy life and 
Mr Grew was absorbed in it. Like most of his European colleagues, 
he was confined in direct personal intercourse to the handful of 
Japanese officials with a real command of foreign languages, and 
those who know Japan know too well how few these are. Isolated 
to a great extent in Tokyo, the diplomats could discuss business 
only with the nominees or puppets of those intangible leaders who 
wielded the real power behind the scenes in pursuance of military 
conquest and world expansion, regardless of diplomatic protests. 
In the extraordinary internal political situation in Japan it could 
hardly have been otherwise, but to the critic the position of the 
Diplomatic Body in Tokyo in recent times seems to have been 
somewhat ‘phoney’. The record sounds cracked, however skilful 
the technique of the playing. The unreality of the situation and the 
inequality of the diplomatic struggle were even more apparent in their 
background. The Japanese military were in almost unbridled power. 
While they prepared at high pressure for war they only permitted 
such contacts with the diplomats of their prospective enemies as 
would serve as a screen until they were ready to strike. They enforced 
their will by threats and political assassinations. Meanwhile they 
were flouting in China all the principles which London and 
Washington professedly upheld, and both Britain and the United 
States allowed them to purchase munitions for use against China 
and eventually against themselves. 

Mr Grew appears to have been thoroughly satisfied with the 
policy pursued by himself and the State Department, which he 
describes as ‘constructive conciliation’. He writes of himself: ‘I never 
wholly abandoned hope or stopped working for peace’. That is 
equally true of the State Department and of the President, as the 
record abundantly shows. Whatever its true description, their policy 
was persevered with to the limit. It is not for us to carp at the policy 
adopted, as we followed much the same lines in endeavouring to 
postpone the Japanese menace which was more obviously and more 
pressingly directed against the British Empire than against the United 
States. It is, however, open to one to reflect how difficult it must have 
been for China to watch how, for the best of diplomatic reasons, 
principles were sacrificed to expediency and how bitter for us would 
have been its continuation after the attack on Hong-kong. For even 
on the eve of Pearl Harbour the American government was putting 
forward a ten-point draft proposal offering to Japan ‘practically 
everything that she has ostensibly been fighting for if she will simply 
stop her aggressive policy’. 

If the Japanese had shown more restraint and more wisdom in 
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gauging the state of American public opinion and if they had paid 
greater heed to Mr Grew’s outspoken warnings, how different the 
outcome might have been. British and American diplomacy was at 
least successful in postponing war and in gaining time. Its exponents 
were not blind, but their handicaps were enormous. The present 
disastrous plight of Japan is, however, evidently due solely to her 
own treacherous rapacity. The same might be said of Germany. 
Quem Deus vult perdere. . . . 

The lesson of Mr Grew’s absorbing book is that open and honest 
diplomacy will always be at a disadvantage when fencing with, un- 
scrupulous totalitarianism. But it is not diplomacy, however skilful, 
which ultimately decides the fate of peoples, and for that we must 
thank God, with contrite hearts. 

G. S. Moss 
EGGESFORD, DEVON 


GOLD COAST ETHICS AND RELIGION 


Tue AKAN Doctrine oF Gop. A Fragment of Gold Coast Ethics and 
Religion. By J. B. Danquan. Illustrated. London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press. 14s. 1944. 


See more than a century the conception of Deity current among 
the peoples of the Gold Coast has been the subject of intensive 
inquiry by a succession of Western scholars, such as Rattray, 
Christaller, Westermann and Ellis, but it has been left to Dr Danquah 
to approach the problem from the standpoint of an African thinker 
educated at University College, London. As a member of a distin- 
guished Akan family whose father was an official custodian of his 
peoples’ tradition and ceremonial, he was so to speak ‘born in the 
purple’, and to this native equipment he has added the knowledge 
he has gained in western metaphysical thought as John Stuart Mill 
scholar at University College, enabling him to bring to his task of 
interpretation the mind of a trained philosopher. The present 
volume is only part of a more comprehensive investigation covering 
a wider field of Gold Coast ethics and religion, and it is a matter of 
regret that the two previous MSS. were destroyed in a fire in 1941. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that ‘what the Akan take to be 
good is the family’, Dr Danquah proceeds to an examination of 
the doctrine of God in an endeavour to discover the meaning of 
the concept and its ultimate significance in the indigenous faith of 
his people. ‘What a race takes God to be, or believes he ought to be, 
hangs’, he thinks, ‘upon the meaning of the name’, and for the Akan 
the Supreme Being is designated Onyame (Nyame), Onyankopan 
and Odomankoma. ‘The first of these titles conveys the idea of Deity 
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commonly understood in Christian theology; the second represents 
a personal religious God and the third corresponds to a conception 
of Godhead as the Interminable or Infinite Being. Common to each 
of these is the appellation Boadee, Creator, and each of the three 
names has certain qualities characteristic of the functions and 
qualities embodied in the term. 

Dr Danquah is prepared to grant that Rattray ‘saw shafts of 
light here and there in the Akan religious dawn’ but ‘he just missed 
seeing the whole sunshine’, he maintains, ‘because he could not 
bring himself to comprehend what was the most obvious core 
within this growth of thought, namely, that the Ashanti had found 
a bridge over the gulf between the worshipful king and elder (Nana) 
and the fatherly and divinely creative king and elder (Nyame or 
Sky-god)’. This he attributes to such a conclusion being ‘against 
the grain in the mind of a Christian’. Dr Rattray, however, was 
essentially a trained anthropologist and a political officer by profession 
(whatever may or may not have been his own religious convictions), 
and it is open to wonder whether, if he missed the Akan sunshine, 
Dr Danquah has not himself been dazzled by the brilliance of his 
own philosophical learning and insight. 

Thus, to affirm as he does against Dr Marett’s very reasonable 
interpretation of the Ashanti Nyame that ‘a god cannot be a “‘living”’ 
God if He lives in the sky’ will not be likely to carry much weight 
either with anthropologists, theologians or students of ‘Comparative 
Religion’. Again, it may be true that the notion of ‘Boundless Being’ 
may be latent in the Akan conception of Odomankoma, but the 
metaphysical interpretation of ‘the infinitely manifold God’ surely 
is as remote from the native understanding of ‘the Great One’ as is 
the Aristotelian distinction of Form and Matter from the Akan 
view of Onyame ‘as a sensed objective basis of ultimate reality, an 
E-su’. It is possible, of course, to read metaphysical ideas into the 
beliefs of peoples in a primitive or relatively primitive state of 
culture, as, for example, when Dr Danquah interprets such a designa- 
tion of Deity as Onyankopon or Onyame in terms of the philosoph 
of Whitehead as the principle of actuality and of limitation prt | 
which all things emerge in the phenomenal world, but, interesting as 
are these speculations, they do not really throw very much light on 
the Akan doctrine of God as it is understood’ by the unsophisticated 
African. And it is just this genuinely native belief in its pristine 
purity, distinct from the ideas and qualities that can be read into it 
by theologians and philosophers, that anthropologists and missionaries 
are most anxious to discover. 

Since, however, the volume appears in a series devoted to mission- 
ary research, it might have been expected, in a work that is manifestly 
a reinterpretation of native beliefs in relation to ultimate concepts, 
that some attempt would have been made to equate the indigenous 
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faith of the Ashanti with the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
Dr Westermann is condemned for admonishing missionaries to 
‘emphasize that the religion they teach is opposed to the existing 
one, and the one has to cede to the other’. But we are not told 
precisely what attitude should be adopted, or indeed whether any 
serious effort should be made to transform the Ashanti into believing 
and practising Christians. “The Spirit of God is abroad, even in the 
Akan of the Gold Coast’, says Dr Danquah, and the purpose which 
has inspired the production of this volume is ‘to urge the recognition 
of this by the world outside as by the Akan within’. That there is 
promising material in West Africa has certainly been abundantly 
revealed in this very able and significant book, but the relation of 
the Akan doctrine of God to its Christian counterpart, like its native 
content, has yet to be determined. 
E. O. JAMES 
OXFORD 


NORWAY IN THE WORLD CHURCH STRUGGLE 


Tue NorWEGIAN CHURCH STRUGGLE. With a Foreword by the BIsHoP OF 
CHICHESTER and an Introduction by Nits Hjye_mtveit. London: 
Royal Norwegian Government Information Service. 1s. 3d. 1944. 

THe FiGHt OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH AGAINST NazisM. By BJARNE 
Héye and Trycve M. Acer. New York: Macmillan. $1.75. 
London: Royal Norwegian Government Information Office. 
7s. 6d. 1943. 


HEN Bishop Berggrav was deposed, nobody but the Quislings 
ceased to consider him as still holding his high office. Quisling 
commanded and Berggrav. resisted, and there is no doubt whose 
authority has won the most powerful support. Power and authority 
are indeed frail elements, little to be trusted in worldly matters. 
When once Herr Quisling has been deposed, nobody will ever call 
him a ‘Minister-President’ or listen to what he has to say. But the 
spiritual authority prevails and continues to exercise its power even 
when it is robbed of all its worldly means. This fact has again been 
clearly shown by the struggle between Church and State in Norway 
during the Nazi occupation of that country. 

Two books recently published tell the story of this conflict. 

The Norwegian Church Struggle, a brief pamphlet, is an excellent 
collection of the available evidence concerning the conflict between 
the Norwegian Church and people on one hand, and the Nazi state 
government on the other. It is not propaganda literature, but a 
most objective statement, given with the sole aim of providing 
information about what has really happened, and it will be of value 
to a student of church history in the future. 
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The Fight of the Norwegian Church against Nazism is a narrative, 
describing the courageous struggle of the Norwegian Church against 
the oppression. Although his book is carefully documented, the 
author is anxious to win the sympathy of the reader and to bring 
him into personal contact with the heroes of that glorious fight. 
And, indeed, who can resist? Who will not be stirred to the depths 
when suddenly removed from his comfortable fireside and placed 
among the crowd outside Trondheim Cathedral singing ‘A sure 
stronghold our God is still’. The style is sober and restrained, with- 
out exaggerations. The book tells a story so stirring in itself and so 
full of exciting incidents that there is no need for the writer to play 
on his reader’s feelings. 

Unfortunately the book is handicapped by a somewhat inadequate 
English translation. It deals with religious and church matters which 
are in many ways alien to the British mind. It is not only that the 
Norwegian Church is a Lutheran Church: the whole religious mind 
of the Norwegian people is Lutheran through and through. Thus 
the fight of Norwegian Christianity against Nazism shows us the 
true Lutheran reaction to totalitarian ideas and the unavoidable 
clash between two incompatible ideologies. It is desirable that this 
fact should be made clear, since so many misleading and nonsensical 
things have been said in Britain about Lutheranism and Nazism. 
The literal translation of the terms used in relation to religious 
conceptions and to church and theology is of very little use to the 
average British reader, and might cause both consternation and 
misunderstanding. 

But wherever this book is read, it cannot fail to show that the 
Norwegian Church struggle is not only and entirely the fight of a 
national Church against enemy invaders and oppressors, but a stage 
‘of the war for the freedom of the Christian faith in which the whole 
Church is involved. And when the author emphasizes that though 
the challenge came from the new régime, the attack was made b 
the Church, we realize that the war has reached a second stage. The 
Church has for too long been taking evasive action and hiding behind 
her defences. If she is ever to win through this crisis of a century, 
she has to change her strategy and become a world attacking force. 
It might mean prison and death, but to go to prison and death with 
Christ is to follow him to victory. The people of Norway have dared 
to do so, and there is no doubt where the victory lies: Christ is the 


- Victor. 


CARL SODERBERG 
LONDON 
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HEAVEN BELOW 
HEaveEN BELow. By E. H. CLayton. New York: Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 1944. 


here title of this book is derived from an old Chinese proverb 

which declares that ‘above is heaven, below Soochow and 
Hangchow’, and its contents provide a forthright picture of Hangchow 
‘before and during the Japanese occupation’. Though Hangchow 
has a charm all its own and retains a mighty grip on the hearts of 
those who have lived there, yet the life and sufferings of its people as 
portrayed in this book remind one more of hell. 

Dr Clayton, who has always been known to his friends as a superb 
story teller, is at his best in this book. It is sometimes difficult for 
those in ‘sending’ countries to understand the life and work of a mis- 
sionary. Little do they realize how many different types of things he is 
called upon to do and how many important decisions he is required, 
at short notice, to take. The unusual experiences of Dr Clayton will 
help them better to understand and appreciate the missionary’s work. 

Throughout this book is found a deep sympathy for the people 
among whom the author lived. There is appreciation of their culture, 
respect for their viewpoint, realization of their faults, sympathy for 
their aspirations and relief for their sufferings. That the uglier and 
more repulsive side of Chinese life and character is so greatly 
stressed is due no ‘doubt to the author’s desire to present an aspect 
frequently omitted in the presentation of mission work. It is also 
demanded by the time under review. That the author is deeply 
convinced that this is not the whole story, or even the most important 
part, is shown by his statement: “We are planning to return to China’. 

Those reading this fascinating book must avoid the impression 
that all missionaries have a continuous round of exciting experiences. 
Few are those who have had so many as are related in this book. It 
might, in fact, lead one to believe that there is little place left in the 
life of Dr Clayton for the abundance of ordinary duties which, 
though often harassed by ill-health, he so readily undertook. 

Even more must the reader be on his guard against supposing 
the incidents and experiences related in this book to be the ordinary 
events in the life of China. Many are quite unusual, if not entirely 
unique. Though the Japanese have given abundant proof of their 
ability to be brutes and devils, all of them are not so—none of them 
always so. The author has called attention to some Japanese who 
showed a very different spirit, and many more might have been 

named. Those sharing the experiences of these terrible days in 
‘heaven below’ would have suffered much more severely had it not 
been for the fact that usually the days passed without the indignities 
and difficulties which Dr Clayton describes. 
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On the other hand, Dr Clayton has not entirely avoided the 
difficulty so frequently faced by all lovers of China in describing the 
wartime activities of the Chinese. His statement that the ‘total 
effect of this (guerrilla) activity has been immeasurable’ might 
suggest that the guerrillas have been more patriotic and their warfare 
more effective than their activities over the country through the past 
years would justify us in believing. Similarly, that China’s soldiers 


* to-day belong ‘to China and the Generalissimo alone’ is not true of 


those who have sold key positions to the Japanese or have refused to 
fight. As Dr Clayton would have us believe, there are many guerrillas 
and soldiers who have a love of country and a willingness to suffer 
and die for China which are quite different from that displayed in 
previous decades. It is the belief that this spirit may more generally 
characterize her people that gives hope to China’s foreign friends. 

Friends of missions will rejoice with Dr Clayton in the abolition 
of unequal treaties and the recognition of China as a ‘respected 
member of the family of nations with all the rights, privileges and 
responsibilities of any other member’. This presents the Christian 
Church with two tremendous responsibilities: to help keep the door 
open by a fair treatment of China in the days to come and to enter 
the open door with a spirit of service so wonderfully exemplified by 
the author of this book. 


RoBERT J. MCMULLEN 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Must MEN Hate? By Sicmunp Livinecston. New York: Harpers. $2.50- 
1944. 


» tone author of this book on the problem of the Jew is the founder 
of the Anti-Defamation League, a predominantly Jewish- 
controlled agency whose objective it is to combat defamation of 
the Jews. Mr Livingston begins with a comprehensive survey 
of the historical backgrounds and experiences of the Jews in relation 
to their environment. This has been done on the plea that ‘the mind 
of the present is undernourished by the teachings of the past’. 
Throughout an attempt is made at objective refutation of many of 
the arguments commonly used against the Jews. While the author 
maintains that the cure for anti-semitism rests with the non-Jews, 
he also insists that the Jews too have a duty, including that of 
furnishing facts to disprove the libels against them and of dis- 
couraging individual Jews from provoking anti-Jewish prejudice. 
Must Men Hate? deals largely with the American scene, but 
there is much which is more widely applicable. It should prove helpful 
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to all who are interested in combating anti-semitism. It is interesting 
to learn that there is a modern book of puzzles entitled Outdoing 
the Few and that in Grimm’s Fairy Tales there is one entitled “The 
Jew in the Bush’. The author has spent considerable time with 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and suggests that it was 
written largely because the theme was a popular one at the time. He 
gives facts which purport to reveal that Shakespeare obtained his 
theme for Shylock from another book of an earlier date. 

It would have been surprising if no reference had been made to 
the influence of Sunday-school lessons concerning Christ and the 
Crucifixion in helping to create anti-Jewish attitudes. The sugges- 
tion made by various individuals to eliminate the Crucifixion is 
a historical fact. The wiser course would be to interpret the part 
played by certain Jews in relation to the Crucifixion, for there is 
no question that there were Quislings in the ranks of the Jewish 
hierarchy who were currying the favour of the Roman rulers, and 
that they, with Pilate, were essentially responsible for the Crucifixion. 

Tribute is paid to the contributions of the Jews to culture and 
science. It is doubtful, however, whether such reference will have 
any effect on anti-semites to-day. And it has to be recognized that 
anti-semitism is irrational and cannot be argued out of existence. 

The book is a challenge to Americans and adds much helpful! 
material to the discussion of the psychological approach to public 
group relationship. An appendix of some sixty-seven pages, listing 
Jews in the American armed forces who have received citations and 
awards, provides good material for refuting the accusations so 
frequently made that the Jews evade military service. 

There will be those who, knowing the background and activities 
of the author, will discredit the value of the book on the plea that it 
is subjective rather than objective. There may be some justifica- 
tion for such an appraisal, but it should not nullify the inherent 
values of the factual and sociological material which the book 
provides. 

To combat anti-semitism effectively one must know both sides, 
and particularly the Jewish side, and the reaction of the Jews to 
discrimination. All too frequently this is ignored or cast aside as of 
little importance. One needs to put oneself in the Jews’ place, to 
appreciate the humiliation and resentment which they suffer when 
condemned wholesale by the anti-semites for the sins of individual 
members of their race. We should, perhaps, begin to forget about the 
problem of the Jew and concentrate rather on the possibilities of the 
Jewish people. We need always to remember that the well-nigh 
miraculous survival of the Jewish people through the centuries is 
largely due to their basic and unshaken faith in God. 


CoNRAD HOFFMAN 
New York City 
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A PLAN FOR PALESTINE 


PALESTINE, LAND OF PROMISE. By WALTER CLAY LOWDERMILK. Illustrated. 
Map. New York: Harpers. $2.50. London: Gollancz. 4s. 6d. 1944. 


R LOWDERMILEK is Assistant Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States of America. In 1938 he was sent 
to the Near East by the United States Department of Agriculture 
to ‘make a survey of the use of land in these old countries in the 
interests of land conservation in the United States’. His book contains 
a record of his investigations in Palestine and 'Trans-Jordan together 
with a plan which, he claims, if carried out, would have three im- 
portant results. It would restore to fertility that long-neglected but 
potentially rich land; it would provide power for a vastly increased 
population and it would solve the Jewish refugee problem in Palestine. 
Some of the most interesting pages of his book are those which give 
facts about the soil formation and erosion and water-supply of 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Dr Lowdermilk was painfully struck by 
the centuries-old erosion of the soil. He describes the use of terrace 
cultivation, giving it as an interesting example of erosion control. He 
suggests that the method was first devised in Lebanon, whence 
it spread to the Pheenician colonies. He advances evidence to prove 
that there has not been an adverse change of climate. He blames the 
Crusaders and successive Arab invasions for the gradual agricultural 
decline of the country. 

Dr Lowdermilk was impressed by the unique natural features 
and resources of the Jordan Valley. In various parts of the world he 
has seen vast projects which ‘demonstrate how modern engineering 
can harness wild waters to produce cheap power for industry’ 
(p. 168). The features and resources of the Jordan Valley offer 
possibilities for ‘one of the greatest and most far-reaching reclamation 
projects on earth, comparable to our Tenessee Valley Authority in 
scope and importance’ (p. 169). So he reaches the proposed name 
—Jordan Valley Authority. Briefly the project is as follows: 

The deep rift of the Jordan Valley drops to 1300 feet below sea- 
level; its total depth, that is to say, is 2600 feet, but it has been filled 
in by the Dead Sea up to 1300 feet. It lies only about twenty-five 
miles inland east of Haifa. Palestine needs (a) water, (b) power. 
Both are locked in the swift flow of the Jordan down to the Dead 
Sea. The upper waters of the river would be diverted to irrigate the 
Jordan Valley. For power, sea-water from near Haifa would be 
carried by canal and tunnel to the lower reaches of the river to make 
up for the loss of water diverted for irrigation. ‘As this sea-water 
dropped into the Jordan rift, there would be something less than 
1200 feet of effective fall for the development of hydro-electric power 
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in a number of power plants’ (p. 172). Dr Lowdermilk believes that 
such a scheme fully developed would provide farms, industry and 
security for at least four million Jewish refugees from Europe, in 
addition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews already in Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan (p. 169). On page 172, however, he states that the 
electrical power generated would serve the needs of a million of 
additional population. 

Dr Lowdermilk has a wide knowledge of the sciences of soils, 
forestry, geology. He is deeply concerned to make the desert blossom 
as the rose and to provide food, security and prosperity for those 
who live in semi-desert areas. He loves the land and has the warmest 
sympathy with those who share his ideals. It was inevitable that in 
Palestine he should be deeply impressed, as must be all thoughtful 
and observant people, by what Jews have done to and with the land. 
It was perhaps equally inevitable that he should be impressed by 
what the Arabs have not done. It still remains to be seen, however, 
what an awakening Arab educated class will be able to do and their 
potentialities would be less obvious than those of the Jews to a 
visitor unfamiliar with the Near East. During his three or four 
months in Palestine Dr Lowdermilk became an ardent Zionist, as is 
reflected in his book. If he had limited himself to facts and figures 
and the delineation of his project, his book would have lost nothing 
in value and would have been free from certain weaknesses. His 
Zionist propaganda is apt to irritate. 

He has nothing constructive to suggest about the Arab population. 
He recognizes the problem of reconciling within a small country two 
extreme economies: the one progressive, wealthy, with access to 
wide knowledge and possibilities; the other poorer, less trained to 
think and act scientifically, less enterprising and with, moreover, a 
large and very primitive wing. He believes that the Arabs have 
already benefited enormously from the Jewish population and that 
they would benefit still further from an increased Jewish immigration. 
He devotes a chapter to Arab economy and Jewish settlement in 
which he brings facts to develop this thesis. He shows a tendency, 
however, to confuse religious and political issues: 


The Jews, who for centuries have been so cruelly persecuted at the 
hands of Christians, should be made custodians of this new Holy Land and 
directors of the Jordan Valley Authority under the supervision of the 
United Nations (p. 177). 


Here Dr Lowdermilk leaves the sphere of science, in which he 
is an expert, and enters that of politics. Does he think that the placing 
of such economic and political powers in Jewish hands would 
allay the Arab fear of Jewish economic and political domination? 
Who has the right to grant this power? Many Christians, as 
Christians, are aware of the injustices done to Jews, in the name of 
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Christianity; but in this case Arabs might suggest that Christians 
try to make fuller reparation within their own nations, rather than 
to compensate the Jew at the expense of the Arab. Dr Lowdermilk 
may be right in thinking that Jewish prosperity in Palestine would 
raise the standard of Arab living. It may also be that in time we shall 
see the realization of some such project as the J.V.A. But when the 
carrying out of scientific projects (however desirable in themselves) 
involves political and social issues and all the intricacies of the 
‘personal’ factor, then we enter the sphere of statesmanship. Many 
would agree that statesmanship should be inspired by, and permeated 
with, a spiritual wisdom. Dr Lowdermilk’s methods suggest Zionist 
partisanship coupled with a rather sentimental expression of religious 
feeling. 
K. HENREY 
BEACONSFIELD, Bucks. 


COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION AND WELFARE 


Tue Future oF CoLoniaL Peopies. By Lorp Haitey. London: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 3s. 6d. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. $1.00. 1943. 

WELFARE IN THE BritisH Cotonigs. By L. P. Marr. London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 5s. 1944. 


ger HAILEY’S little book reproduces the text of lectures 
which he delivered at Princeton University and which 
answered many of the questions which Americans were asking. 
In his quiet way he aims some shrewd thrusts at the critics of 
‘imperialism’ and of British policy in particular, as when he reminds 
them that the United States is also a colonial power and draws 
attention to Puerto Rico. For his purpose he defines colonies as 
countries whose administration is directly controlled by an external 
power. There are in the world 120 units of this kind, with a population 
of 250,000,000, controlled (before the present war) by fifteen Powers. 
They were acquired in various ways and under diverse motives; 
and ‘no one could pretend that the aim was always altruistic’; but 
the history of their annexation is of less importance than a study of 
the motives which determine the policy in their actual administration. 
As for the future, Lord Hailey discusses three factors which have to 
be considered, namely: the inherent circumstances of the peoples 
concerned; the objectives aimed at by the controlling Powers; and 
the influence of world opinion. To the third of these, perhaps in 
deference to his audience, he gives the first place. He traces the 
history of the growth of world opinion back to the humanitarian 
movement, originating in the evangelical revival and showing itself 
first in the attack on the slave-trade and slavery and later in gaining 
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recognition of the moral doctrine of Trusteeship which suggested 
a new standard of conduct towards subject peoples. Seeking for the 
origin of the use of the term ‘trusteeship’, Lord Hailey mentions 
Burke’s speech on the India Bill in 1785 and Chief Justice Marshall’s 
judgment in 1831 defining the position of the Federal government 
as one of trustee for the lands held by Indians. He might have recalled 
the distinct development of colonial policy that was marked by the 
British government’s proclamation of October 7th, 1763, by which 
an attempt was (vainly) made to reserve for the Indian tribes all the 
land west of the Appalachian divide. By declaring that this land was 
reserved under British sovereignty for the use of the Indians, the 
Government implicitly though not explicitly adumbrated some at 
least of the features of what was later to be known as ‘trusteeship’. 
Alongside the humanitarian movement there were a _ growing 
demand for economic equality in colonial trade and the influence of 
anti-capitalist and anti-monopolist interests. The modern outlook 
has also been shaped by other considerations. It has become clear 
that the standards of life in the industrialized countries can only be 
maintained by such betterment of the conditions of the undeveloped 
peoples as will make of these a more extensive market for goods. 
There is also a growing feeling that the lag between privileged and 
under-privileged sections of humanity must be bridged in the interest 
of mankind at large. All these things contribute to the present widely 
spread concern in the colonial peoples. That concern is directed to 
three main points: the achievement of independence by the com- 
munities; the guarantee that in the meanwhile an adequate effort 
will be made to raise their social and economic standards and to 
protect them from exploitation; and the recognition of third-party 
interest in their administration and their future. Lord Hailey is 
eminently judicious in his exposition of the conditions which make 
‘independence’ possible and desirable: ‘Free institutions have little 
meaning unless they can be based on an adequate social organization 
or reasonable standards of life.’ In this sentence we should substitute 
and for or. ‘Social progress must be directed along lines which will 
foster the spirit of enterprise and self-reliance.’ With this we fully 
agree; but we are not sure that in his remarks on African social 
organization on page 47 Lord Hailey recognizes sufficiently those 
democratic elements in African society which afford a basis for 
representative institutions though not necessarily on British or 
American lines. 

Such being the demands of world opinion, what will be the 
responsive attitude of the controlling Powers? Will they resist or 
will they wholeheartedly concur? How far will strategic interests 
deflect their attitude? To ‘what extent will European and Asiatic 
immigration debar the carrying out of self-government by the native 
peoples? Will the economic advantages arising from control hinder a 
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grant of independence? Such questions lead to a study of present 
colonial policies for the purpose of ascertaining the attitude of the 
Powers towards self-government and the extent of their contribution 
to the raising of social and economic standards. Lord Hailey succinctly 
reviews the various colonial systems but excepting, for different 
reasons, those of Japan, Italy and the United States. Here again he 
is very fair. When he comes to the British colonies he takes as 
objective a view as possible; but he does not conceal that the British 
take pride in their record. After summing up that record he concludes: 


These are no mean performances, but perhaps the greatest of all is the 
creation, in the minds of these peoples, of a vision of the time when they 
may themselves take the responsibility for the management of their own 
affairs, under auspices which promise them an orderly and progressive form 
of government. 


There are people, Lord Hailey recognizes, who have the belief 
that colonial problems will not be solved if the future of the colonies 
rests on the uncontrolled action of the Powers on whom they are now 
dependent. He states, conclusively in our opinion, the objections to 
the direct administration of the dependencies by some international 
body and to the supervision by an international body similar to the 
Mandates Commission. He believes that ‘the interest of the depend- 
encies at large would be best served by making an experiment in the 
system of regional councils or commissions’. Such a council, if set 
up for West Africa, would include representatives from British, 
French and Portuguese colonies and from Liberia; it would not have 
executive powers but would endeavour to co-ordinate policies by 
mutual consultation and the use of expert advice. Looking ahead to 
the time when independence shall have been achieved he holds the 
view that affiliation with the British Commonwealth will offer the 
greatest advantage to the present British colonies: 


The prospect of admission to membership of that commonwealth of free 
peoples should afford to the British colonial peoples an ideal which should 
inspire them to create for themselves the conditions which justify the grant 
of independence; it should no less serve to guide them in the use which they 
may determine to make of the independence they have achieved. 


These are the final words of a little book which is worth its weight 
in gold. 

Lord Hailey rightly insists on the need of improving social 
conditions in the colonies. Dr Lucy Mair’s book outlines the work 
of the various colonial services concerned with social well-being 
in the British dependencies, showing what has and is being done 
in regard to education, labour, health and social welfare. In 115 
pages it is manifestly impossible to tell everything; but Dr Mair 
succeeds in illustrating the main lines of development in the principal 
tropical areas. In a small space she has gathered the results of long 
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and painstaking research in official documents not accessible to the 
ordinary reader. If the critics will read and ponder this little book 
they should be less disposed to think and talk of the ‘merciless 
exploitation of subject races’. Among the ‘colonial services’, the 
missionary societies are given a prominent place, particularly in 
regard to education and health. “I‘he early missionaries were con- 
cerned primarily with spreading the Christian gospel.’ That is true 
also of their successors. ‘A whole educational system’ developed 
from their initial teaching of reading. Dr Mair might also have 
given the early, and later, missionaries credit for improving economic 
conditions by the introduction of new crops and implements— 
cotton in Uganda, for example. Her book usefully supplements 
Lord Hailey’s. 
Epwin W. SMITH 
CHESHAM, Bucks. 


THE CALL OF THE RURAL AREAS 


Come Over INTO Maceponia. By Harotp B. ALLEN. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. $3.00. 1943. 


i eee preface to this book contains the following statement of 
purpose: 

This publication is intended mainly as a reference for all those who are 
interested in the agricultural, educational, economic and social recon- 
struction of war-torn, impoverished people. . . . The story is divided into 
three parts—exploring the field, developing a program, integrating the work. 
. . . One purpose of this book, which must not be overlooked, is to emphasize 
the slow, careful, and painstaking approach which must characterize all rural 
programs among people living under primitive conditions if sound progress 
is to be brought about; also the most effective system of securing permanent 
results is to help the people to help themselves (Preface, pp. xvi and xvii). 


The author has fulfilled his purposes in a thrilling account of 
rehabilitation and rural reconstruction lasting over a ten-year period, 
1928-38. He was Overseas Director for Near East Relief, and then 
for its successor, the Near East Foundation, at a time when the 
Greek evacuation from Turkey took place. The Smyrna disaster, 
which occurred in 1921 and 1922, meant the loss of 20,000 square 
miles of territory and an increase in the population of Greece of 
about one and one-half million people. 

Seventy-five per cent of these refugee Greeks from Anatolia were 
eventually settled in Macedonia. Here was truly a desperate call ‘to 
come over and help us’. This, then, is the story of the response, 
of the innumerable difficulties overcome, the victories achieved, the 
unfolding progress in integration and nationalization so that there 
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was true rootage in the soil and life of Macedonia. It is based on the 
simple yet comprehensive educational philosophy of Dr Thomas 
Jesse Jones (to whom the.author ‘gives due credit) as found in his 
book, Fqur Essentials of Education. These are: health and sanitation; 
appreciation and use of environment; the household and the home; 
and recreation—in the broader sense, re-creation. There are not, it 
will be noted, many main branches, but the main consideration is 
that the new life takes deep root. Chapters 16, 17 and 18 make it 
abundantly clear that it did so within the limited areas selected. 

There is no mention of Co-operatives, but of hearty co-operation, 
very much. Nor are small rural industries mentioned, though 
agriculture was not only greatly improved but was also much diversi- 
fied, thus bringing ever further increase in income. The young were 
trained and organized. There is sufficient reason for hope and 
confidence in the future farmers of Greece, as one thinks of the tasks 
of reconstruction that will follow the peace. Home and family life 
caught a new vision such as cannot be lost. Health, where malaria 
and intestinal disorders prevailed, was greatly improved. The small 
community began to lead the way for other small and even for 
larger communities. The Greeks themselves were beginning to 
recover something of their pristine glory. 

For missions and missionaries ministering to the younger 
Churches, Chapter 7 is of special significance. Here was the ancient 
Orthodox Church, a vital factor in rural life and ready to enter fully 
into the heart of its problems. One is impressed by the fact that the 
priest of the rural parish is himself a small-scale farmer who digs, 
sweats and suffers with his fellow-parishioners, glad to co-operate 
in and encourage every good work, often taking the lead himself. 
Those familiar with the coinage of Dr Kenyon L. Butterfield will 
find the ‘rural reconstruction unit’ demonstrated in six rural centres, 
each with six nearby villages—one for each day of the week, with 
the Church at the centre. 

This book forms indispensable reading for all who are rural 
workers under church and mission auspices. Leadership training, 
the self-help principle, the development of initiative and of a sense 
of pride and responsibility, the careful sowing of seed and the 
blossoming out of new and better life in Macedonia—all these and 
similar principles give one great hope that the numerous war-torn, 
hope-forsaken and desperately needy areas of the world will make a 
response that is just as fully inspired with practical Christian love. 
The challenge of their Macedonian cry is already being heard. 


JoHN L, GOHEEN 
New York City 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


‘THE Rev. W. A. Visser ’t Hoort, D.D., is General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches and has his headquarters in Geneva. 
Much of the Council’s activity is now centred in the co-ordination 
of measures afforded by Christian bodies in other parts of the world 
to help in the reconstruction of the Churches in Europe. Dr VISSER 
*t Hoort recently visited England for consultation with Christian 
organizations there. 


The Rev. J. E. L. NEwsiGIn is.a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland at Conjeeveram, South India. He contributes a welcome 
discussion of the position of the foreign missionary in relation to 
indigenous leadership in a younger Church which is extremely 
relevant to planning for the future. 


Book reviews are by: Eowarp H. Hume, M.D., Secretary of the 
Christian Medical Council of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America; Sir GeorcE Moss, K.B.E., formerly British Consul- 
General at Hankow; the Rev. Professor E. O. James, D.Litt., Ph.D., 
Hon. D.D., Professor of History. and Philosophy of Religion, 
University of Leeds and Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Comparative 
Religion, Oxford University; the Rev. CARL SODERBERG, Minister of 
the Swedish Church in London; the Rev. Rospert J. MCMULLEN, 
President, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky, formerly 
at Hangchow with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.; Conrap 
HorrMan, Ph.D., Director of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews; Miss K. HENreEy, formerly Joint 
Secretary with Miss Constance Padwick of the literature committee 
of the Near East Christian Council; the Rev. Epwin W. SMITH, 
D.D., for many years in Africa with the Methodist mission, and 
recently back in England after a period of service in the United 
States on the staff of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, 
Conn.; and Dr JoHN L. GOHEEN, a missionary in Western India 
with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and Principal-Elect of 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. j. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
j. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
burgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 


literature, published matter on other, subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 


Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 120. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE | 


{. History . é r >. aE 
II. Missionary BIOGRAPHY + 535 
Ill. THe O_pER CHURCHES — 


IV. THe LaNnps OF THE YOUNGER 

CHURCHES ; - 26 
Japan, 116; Korea, 116; China, 116; South- 
East Asia, 117; India, "Burma and Ceylon, 
117; Near East and North Africa, 117; W. 
Africa, 117; E. and Central Africa, 118; 
South Africa, 118; America and the West 
Indies, 118; the Pacific, 118; Fields 
General, 118. 


1. History 


tA Survey oF THE YEAR 1944. The 


Editors. IRM, 1945 (Jan.), 7-79. I. 


History of Missionary Societies 


THE BLoop Hunters. Gordon Hedderly 
Smith. xii+140 pp. Chicago: World 
Wide Prayer and Missionary Union. 
60 cents and $1. 1943. 2. 

Pioneer work under the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance among the primitive 
tribes people of French Indo-China. 





PAGE 


VI, THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MIssIONS ‘ , . 489 
VIII. Missionary Meruops . ae 
IX. THe YOUNGER CHURCHES . 119 

X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND 
Unity . ; : 119 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE sees 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS ie 


Islam, 120 ; Judaism, 120. 


XII. Soca, aNp Potrrica. Reta- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . « 120 


ll. Missionary Biography 

BEHIND THE RANGES: Fraser of Lisuland. 
Mrs Howard Taylor. 255 pp. Illus. 
End-paper maps. London: Lutter- 
worth Press and China Inland Mission. 
8s. 6d. 1944. 3. 

A review is in preparation. 

BUILDERS OF A New Arrica. A compila- 
tion by Nan F. Weeks. 134 pp. Nash 
ville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. 50 
cents. 1944. 4. 

Missionary trail-blazers in the African 
missions of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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Missionary Doctor : the story of twenty 
years in Africa. Mary Floyd Cushman. 
viii+279 pp. New York: Harper. 
$2.75. 1044. 5. 

Autobiographical ; medical work under 


the American Board at Ocileso, Angola. 


lll. The Older CHurches 


THe STRUGGLE OF THE DuTcH CHURCH 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF THE COM- 
MANDMENTS OF GOD-IN THE LIFE OF THE 
State. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 94 pp. 
London : S.C.M. Press. 2s. 1944. 6. 

A review is in preparation. 

ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM ‘TEMPLE. 
1945 (Jan.), 5-6. 6a. 

+THE CHURCH IN DENMARK UNDER THE 
GERMAN OccuPATION. Sven Ebbesen. 
Church Quarterly Review (London), 
1944 (Oct.—Dec.), 36-55. 7. 

+THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCHES 
iN Europe. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
IRM, 1945 (Jan.), 80-85. 8. 


+TuHeE Future oF CHRISTIANITY IN RussIA. 
Nicolas Zernov. Student World (Tor- 
onto), 1944 (3rd quarter), 183-9. 9. 

+RussIA AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT: 
Paul B. Anderson. Christendom (New 
York), 1944 (Autumn), 505-15. 0. 


PREJUDICE. Japanese-Americans : symbol 
of racial intolerance. Carey McWilliams. 
337 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 
1944. II. 

Studies the growth and the factors making 
for anti-Japanese agitation, especially since 
Pearl Harbour. 

+NeEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS DURING Dk- 
MOBILIZATION. H. Randolph Moore. 
Sociology and Social Research (Los 
Angeles, Cal.), 1944 (July—Aug.), 465- 
970. I8. 

TUSKEGEE AND THE BLACK BELT: a por- 
trait of a race. Anne Kendrick Walker. 
xx+180 pp. Richmond, Va.: Dietz 
Press. $3. 1944. I2a. 

Racial traits, tendencies and the changing 
effects of race competition, concentrating 
on the mass, not on the talented exceptions. 

tInDIAN IMMIGRATION IN America. S. 
Chandrasekhar. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1944 (July 26), 138-43. 13. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


IRM, 
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private and official papers of Joseph C. 
Grew, U.S. Ambassador to Japan, 


1932-1942. Joseph C. Grew. 554 pp. 
Illus. New York : Simon and Schuster. 
$3.75. London: Hammond. iss. 
1944. I4. 


See review, p. 98. 

+THE Mixapo Must Go. 
1944 (Oct.), 17-25. I5. 

+WatTcH JAPANESE AiR Power. Alexander 
Kiralfy. FA, 1944 (Oct.), 66-78. 16. 

+JAPAN’s Fata MiscaLcuLaTions. H. A. 
De Weerd. Yale Review (New Haven), 
1944 (Autumn), 129-41. I7. 

+THE GENYOSHA: a study in the origins 
of Japanese imperialism. E. Herbert 
Norman. PA, 1944 (Sept.), 261-84. 
18, 

+THE DyNaMIcs OF POPULATION IN JAPAN. 
Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
(New York), 1944 (July), 222-55. 19. 


Sun Fo. FA, 


Korea 


Korea, ForGoTTEN Nation. Robert 'T. 
Oliver. 138 pp. Wash. D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. $2.25. 1944. 


Korea under Japanese dominance. 


China 
CuinA HANDBOOK: 1937-1943. Com- 
piled by the Chinese Ministry of In- 
formation. 876 pp. New York and 
London: Macmillan. $5. 30s. 
20a. 

A review is in preparation. 

See A New Curna. George Hogg. 
xviiit+211 pp. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 1944. 21. 

The struggles and the promise of China’s 
industrial co-operatives movement. 
Cutna Looxs ForwarD. Sun Fo. 

276 pp. New York: 


1944. 


— 


xvi+ 
John Day. $3. 


Lectures delivered in China, with two 
additional chapters written especially for 
western readers. 


Gateway TO Asia: Sinkiang, frontier of 


the Chinese Far West. Martin R. 
Norins. 200 pp. New York: John 
Day. $2.75. 1944. 23. 


A selective study of problems and of the 
opportunities and dangers brought by the 
war. 


+Cuina. Topay. Harold S. Quigley. 





Ten YEARS IN JAPAN: a contemporary 
record drawn from the diaries and 


International Conciliation (New York), 
1944 (Oct.), 591-626. 24. 
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tMostems iN Cuina._ Elizabeth Z. 
Pickens. MW (New York), 1944 (Oct.), 
255-60. 25. 

See also 3 (Fraser of Lisuland) ; 83 (Future 
of Christianity). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

ISLANDS OF THE East INpbiEs. Hawthorne 
Daniel. xiv+266 pp. New York: 
Putnam. $2.50. 1944. 26. 

A handbook, prepared as a companion 
volume to his Islands of the Pacific. 
+THAILAND UNDER THE JAPANESE. Mar- 
garet Landon. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1944 (Sept.), 389-93. 27. 

THE Future oF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Gaston Rueff. FA, 1944 (Oct.), 140-6. 


See also 2 (Christian and Missionary Alli- 
anoe in Indo-China). 
India, Burma and Ceylon 


THE INDIAN PrRoBLEM: A report on the 
Constitutional Problem in India. R. 


Coupland. 711 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $5. 1944. 
29. 


A one-volume edition of a book already 
reviewed in parts (IRM, 1943, July, 1944, 
Jan.). 

SALUTE TO INDIA. J. Z. Hodge. 
London : S.C.M. Press. 6s. 


A review is in preparation. 


127 pp. 
1944. 30. 


STRANGERS IN INDIA. Penderel Moon. 
212 pp. London: Faber. 7s. 6d. 
1944. 31. 


A sympathetic, constructive discussion, 
largely in dialogue medium, of India’s 
problems, by an ex-member of the I.C.S. 

GaNDHI. Carl Heath: London: Allen 
and Unwin. 30pp. 2s. 1944. 32. 

A clear-sighted and discriminating analysis 

of Gandhi’s basic convictions and purpose. 

Inp14 IN OvTLInE. Lady Hartog. xi+110 
pp. Illus. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. 33. 

Clear, unbiased presentations of India’s 
cultural, industrial and political development. 
Useful for study group leaders. 


tA RECONNAISSANCE TOUR IN WESTERN 
Inp1A. John Leroy Christian. Geo- 
graphical Review (New York), 1944 
(Oct.), 612-20. 34. 

tIMMIGRATION Quota FoR INDIA. Emory 

S. Bogardus. Sociology and Social Re- 
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search (Los Angeles, Cal.), 1944 (July— 

Aug.), 479-83. 35. 

+tDemocraAPHIC Fact AND POLICY IN 
Inp1A. Kingsley Davis. Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly (New York), 1944 
(July), 256-78. 36. 

+THe Bomfeay Pian: Is it the starting- 
point of a new era for India’s millions ? 
Howard Daniel and Minnie Belle. Asia 
and the Americas (New York), 1944 
(Aug.), 341-4. 37. 

+TuHe INDIAN VILLAGE AND Democracy. 
Sir Malcolm Darling. Asia and the 
Americas (New York), 1944 (Aug.), 
365-9. 38. 

See also 78 (Adult Education) ; 79 (Vellore 
Scheme); 80 (National Missionary 
Society) ; 8z (Christians in Malabar) ; 
82 (Position of Ordained Foreign Mis- 
sionary) ; 86 (Henry Martyn School). 


The Near East and North Africa 


THE Ristinc Crescent. Ernest Jackh. 
x+278 pp. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3.50. 1944. 39. 

Turkey yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

+VyInc FoR ArRaB Favor. Jamil M. 
Baroody. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1944 (Oct.), 464-8. 4o. 

+PROSPECTS FOR POPULATION GROWTH IN 
THE Near East. Ernest Jurkat. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly (New 
York), 1944 (July), 300-17. 41. 

tSome TRENDS OF THOUGHT IN EcGypr 
To-pay. C. C. Adams. MW, 1944 
(Oct.), 261-77. 42. 

+TuHe Expiosive Mippue East. F. Law- 
rence. Fortune Magazine (New York), 
1944 (Sept.). 43. 

+THE Mucu Promisep Lanp. F. Law- 
rence. Fortune Magazine (New York), 


1944 (Oct.). 44. 

TNaTION BUILDING IN PALEsTINE. C. O. 
Rhodes. WD, 1944 (Nov.-Dec.), 
333-40. 45. 

West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


WirHout Bitrerness. A. A. Nwafor 
Orizu. 295 pp. New York: Creative 
Age Press. $3. 1944. 46. 

A Nigerian shows an aroused Africa, and 
sounds a grave warning. Poorly constructed, 








but significant in content. 


AKOKOASA : 
village. W. H. Beckett. viiit+96 pp. 
London: Lund Humphries. 8s. 6d 
1943. 46a. 

L.S.E. monographs on social anthropology, 
No. 10. 

+THe SIGNIFICANCE OF DescENT IN TALE 
SociaL Structure. M. Fortes. Africa 
(London), 1944 (July), 362-85. 47. 

See also 5 (American Board Doctors in 
Angola). 


A survey of a Gold Coast | 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
+NuTRITION IN East Arrica. G. M. 
Culwick. Africa (London), 1944 (July), 
401-10. 48. 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
AFRICAN POLITIES IN THE H1GH CoMMIS- 
SION ‘TERRITORIES. Lord Harlech. 
11 pp. Lovedale: Christian Council 
of S. Africa. 6d. 1944. 49. 
Christian Council Study Series, No. 9. 
+TuHe SprriruaL HERITAGE OF THE BANTU. 
Newell S. Booth. Religion in Life (New 
York), 1944 (Autumn), 508-15. 50. 


America and the West Indies 


TimeLess Mexico. Hudson Strode. xviii | 


+436 pp. New York: 
Brace. $3.50. 1944. 51. 

History of the country, vivid pictures of 
great personalities, and thoughtful analyses 
of the various dominating forces in her 
development. 

.THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN Mexico. George I. Sanchez. viii+ 
140 pp. New York: King’s Crown 
Press. $1.50. 1944. 52. 

Discriminating presentation of the his- 
torical background and of the present 
situation. 

Citizen Toussaint. Ralph Korngold. 
xviiit+ 358 pp. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown. $3. 1944. 53. 

A fine biography of a negro slave-states- 
man and his formidable challenge to white 
supremacy in the West Indies. 

ReLicious LIBERTY IN LATIN AMERICA ? 
George P. Howard. xxii+170 pp. 
Phila.: Westminster Press. $2. 1944. 


Harcourt, 


A review is in preparation. 


THE GREEN CONTINENT. Edited by 
German Arciniegas. xxii+533 pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3.50. 1944. 55. 
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BRAZIL ON THE MARCH: a study in inter- 
national co-operation. Morris Llewel- 
lyn Cooke. xvi+303 pp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. $3. 1944. 56. 

Brazil’s economic and manpower assets 
as seen by the American Technical Mission 
of 1942. 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS. Ella Deloria. 

163 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 

60 cents and $1. 1944. 57. 

Everyday life and tribal ideals of the 
author’s people, together with difficulties 
in adjusting to a white civilization. 

THE VirGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. 
J. Antonio Jarvis. 178 pp. Phila.: 
Dorrance. $1.50. 1944. 58. 

Up-to-date, reliable information on the 
people: history, milieu, beliefs and culture. 
+Our STEPCHILD : PugrTo Rico. Richard 

Pattee. Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 

Mass.), 1944 (Sept.), 97-102. 59. 
+THE CO-OPERATIVE HEALTH PROGRAM OF 

THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. George C. 

Dunham. American Fournal of Public 

Health (Albany, N.Y.), 1944 (Aug.), 

817-27. 60. 
+THE Guost oF GERMAN Buscu, Dictator 

of Bolivia. Lawrence Martin and 

George R. Clarke. Harper’s Magazine 

(New York), 1944 (Oct.), 443-56. 61. 


The Pacific Area 


SoutH Sea Epic: War AND THE CHURCH 
in New Guinea. Compiled by Ruth 
Henrich. g2pp. Illus. 3s. 6d. 1944. 62. 

* First hand ’ documents relating to events 
in the Anglican diocese of New Guinea 
1939-43. 

+An I.L.O. PATTERN FoR PaciFic TERRI- 
Torigs. Wilfrid Benson. PA, 1944 
(Sept.), 311-19. 63. 

+FREEDOM ON KwajALEIN. Gilbert P. 
Bailey. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1944 (Oct.), 437-40. 63a. 

+CAN THE PHILIPPINES STAND ALONE ? 
H. Foster Bain. FA, 1944 (Oct.), 93- 
103. 64. 

+CITIZENSHIP FOR FILIPINOS. Emory S. 
Bogardus. Sociology and Social Re- 
search (Los Angeles, Cal.), 1944 (Sept.— 
Oct.), 51-4. 65. 

+THeE Puivippines. Ralph H. Gabriel. 
Yale Review (New Haven), 1944 
(Autumn), 14-26. 66. 


Fields General 
THE FururE OF COLONIAL PEopLes. Lord 





‘ A comprehensive view of Latin America 
by its leading writers.’ 





Hailey. 63 pp. London: Oxford 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Univ. Press. » 6d. Princeton: Princeton 
Unv. Press. $1.00. 1943. 67. 
See review, p. 101. 


Tue British CoLonigs. Vincent Harlow. 


London: Oxford University Press. 
39 pp. 6d. 1944. 67a. 

Oxford pamphlets on world affairs. 
No. 68. 
Asia BETWEEN Two Wor.Lp Wars. J. F. 
Normano. xii+89 pp. 


New York: 
Iranian Institute. $2. 1944. 6 

An interpretation of the basic theories 
and forms characteristic of the great eco- 
nomies of Asia. 


JOURNAL FROM THE East: an autobio- 
graphy. Mark J. Gayn. 426+ viii pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3. 1944. 69. 


The making of a Far Eastern war corre- 
spondent, with his experience through 1943 
in the Sino-Japanese war. 

PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE. Edgar Snow. xii+ 
324 pp. New York: Random House. 
$3.50. 1944. 70. 

Thought and life behind the fighting in 
India, Russia and China. 

CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY OF NATIONS. 
S. F. Markham. x+236 pp. New 
York : Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
1944. 71. 

Revised and enlarged from the Engltsh, 
1942, edition. 

+JAPAN AND WESTERN EUROPE: a com- 
parative presentation of their social 
histories. Franz Oppenheimer. Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology 
(New York), 1944 (July), 539-51 (to be 
continued). 72. 

+SovietT Far EASTERN RELATIONS SINCE 
1941. Harriet Moore. PA, 1944 (Sept.), 
294-310. 73. 

+THE New Co.Loniat Po.icy oF FRANCE. 
P. O. Lapie. FA, 1944 (Oct.), 104-11. 
74- 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Tue CaLLinGc or Gop. Four Essays in 
Missionary History. M. A. C. Warren. 


x+66 pp. London: Lutterworth Press. |: 


6s.- 1944. 75. 


A review is in preparation. 


‘THus 1T 1s WRITTEN.’ The missionary 
motif in the Scriptures. Henry Cornell 
Goerner. x+178pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Broadman Press. 50 cents. 1944. 76. 

‘The missionary imperative as the dominant 
pattern of the Scriptures ; a study aid. 
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VIII. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 
THE RIsE OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTION. Lewis 
J. Sherrill. xiv+349 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.50. 1944. 77. 


A review is in preparation. 


India 

tApDuLT EpucaTION IN Post-war INpbIA. 
Proposals submitted to the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. Fournal of Adult 
ne (Delhi), 1944 (Apr.), 2-15. 
78. 


Medical 


+VELLORE—Success OR FaiLure? R. G. 
Cochrane. Journal of Christian Medical 
Association of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(Sarenga), 1944 (July), 158-62. 79. 


1X. The Younger Churches 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY. SOCIETY OF 


INDIA, 1905-1942. Donald Fossett 
Ebright. x+290 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1944 (no price 
quoted). 80. 


A Ph.D. thesis on the movement. toward 
indigenization within the Indian Christian 
community. 

+TuHE History OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE VARIETY OF CHRISTIANS IN MALABAR. 

K. K. Lukose. Church Quarterly Review 

Gouden}, 1944 (July—-Sept.), 204-23. 
F. 


+THE ORDAINED FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN 
THE INDIAN CHurRCH. J. E.;L. New- 
bigin. IRM, 1945 (Jan.), 86-94. 82. 
+Tue Furure oF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
Chan Wing-tsit. Religion in Life (New 
York), 1944 (Autumn), 568-77. 83. 
See also 62 (Church in New Guinea). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

+CHURCH ORDER AND THE Historic Epis- 
COPATE. Theodore O. Wedel. Christen- 
dom (New York), 1944 (Autumn), 449- 
61. 83a. 

+THE WorLp CounciL oF CHURCHES AND 
THE War EMERGENCY. Henry Smith 
Leiper. Religion in Life (New York), 
1944 (Autumn), 483-94. 84. 

See also ro (Russia and Ecumenical Move- 
ment). 
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XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
islam 


A Hanpspook OF MUHAMMADAN ART. 
M. S. Dimand. New York: Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 1944. 85: 

Many fine illustrations of Islamic treasures 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City with a review of the types of art repre- 
sented, the Iranian predominating. 


+PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN THE HENRY 
Martyn ScHooL. Dwight M. Donald- 
son. MW (New York), 1944 (Oct.), 
245-54. 86. 

{REASONS FOR THE Resrupy OF CHRISTIAN 
MosiemM RetaTions. John E. Merrill. 
MW (New York), 1944 (Oct.), 241-4. 
87. 

Judaism 


+THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL ACCORD- 
ING TO JUDAISM. Samuel M. Segal. 
Religion in Life (New York), 1944 
(Autunan), 562-7. 88. 

+ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE Past. Paul Lever- 
toff. WD (London), 1944 (Nov.—Dec.), 
325-31. 89. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO OUR ENEMIES. 
The Archbishop of Cape Town. 14 pp. 
Lovedale: Christian Council of S. 
Africa. 6d. 1944. 90. 

Christian Council Study Series, No. 10. 

PREVENTION OF PROSTITUTION: astudy of 
measures adopted or under considera- 
tion particularly with regard to minors. 
League of Nations Advisory Committee 


ABBREVIATION OF 





CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM =Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ = Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR =East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Mi haft und R lig 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


on Social Questions. 182 pp. Geneva 
League of Nations. Obtainable London: 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 1943. 91. 


A review is in-preparation. 


HERRENVOLK AND SAHIB-Loc. 'T’. Cullen 
Young. 48 p London : Lutterworth 
Press. 1s. éd. 1944. 92. 

A challenge to a re-thinking of race 
relationships in preparation for a new world. 


+THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND THE 
Crisis OF CoLor. Buell Gordon Gal- 
lagher. Christendom (New York), 1944 
(Autumn), 476-88. 93. 


+THE TruTH aBouT Race. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Harper’s Magazine (New 
York), 1944 (Oct.), 418-25. 94. 


+THE 'TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE : 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL TO May 1944. 
International Labour Review (Montreal), 
1944 (July), 1-39. 95. 

+SociaL AND Po.iticaL Forces or To- 
MORROW. . A. Visser ’*t Hooft. 
Student World (Toronto), 1944 (3rd 
quarter), 202-17. 96. 


+STANDARDS OF LIVING AND _INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION. Allan 
G. B. Fisher. PA, 1944 (Sept.), 285-93. 
97. 

tINTERNATIONAL VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
Future. Forrest E. Linder. American 
Journal of Public Health (Albany, N.Y.), 
1944 (July), 693-6. 98. 

{EDUCATION FOR RaciAL UNDERSTANDING. 
(Asymposium.) Journal of Negro Educa- 
titn (Washington, D.C.), 1944 (Sum- 
mer), whole number. 99. 

See also 11-13 (Race Relations in U.S.) ; 





54 (Religious Liberty in Latin America). 


MAGAZINE TITLES 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review 








(India) 

NMT = Nordisk Missions- Tidsskrift 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk ie kee 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendi hap 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fir Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 


for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International . 


lissionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. 


Wut. 
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INTERNATIONAL MIsSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.—The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker 
visited Australia and New Zealand in October and November, and had very 
profitable discussions with missionary leaders. He hopes to arrive in India 
at the New Year, for consultation with the National Christian Council and other 
Christian organizations and to go on later to China. 

In Dr Decker’s absence, the New York office of the International Missionary 
Council is in the charge of the Rev. L. 8. ALBRicHT. 

The Rev. Norman GooDALt is expecting to visit Sweden and Switzerland 
early in 1945 for consultation with mission boards in those countries. 

Miss MarGarRET WRONG is now in West Africa, discussing her committee’s 
participation in the following-up of literacy campaigns and other matters 
concerning the provision of Christian literature. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized annually by 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance, will be observed from Sunday, January 7th, 
to Sunday, January 14th, inclusive. 

The Women’s World Day of Prayer will be observed on February 16th. 
The service has been planned by a group of women in Great Britain under 
the title ‘the Church Universal’. Preparatory study of the First Epistle of 
Peter is recommended. 


The World’s Y.W.C.A.—The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
nearly as long a record as the Y.M.C.A., for it has ninety years of service 
behind it. A milestone has been passed with the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the World’s Y.W.C.A., a union which now includes 36 affiliated 
Associations representing 48 countries, and some form of work in 21 more. 


India.—Churches and missions in India followed their traditional practice 
of observing Advent Sunday as a Day of Prayer for India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The executive committee of the National Christian Council, which met at 
Nagpur in July, decided to appoint two secretaries, to work in the northern 
and southern provinces respectively, who would be concerned with the 
economic basis of the Church. 

An eight-acre site has been purchased in Nagpur on which to build 
headquarters for the N.C.C. 

In gratitude for the devoted services of Dr Sam Higginbottom, founder 
and principal of Allahabad Agricultural Institute, who retired in October, 
the ‘ Higginbottom Recognition Fund ’ is being raised for the expansion of 

1 








ii 
the institute. Donations will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 


Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. A parallel campaign is being conducted 
in the United States by the (northern) Presbyterian foreign mission board. 


National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


RevisED DIRECTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 

Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 

J. W. Dovey, Lynwood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr Earl H. Cressy, Rev. R. D. Rees, Dr Luther Shao, 10 Dai 
Chia Hang, Chungking; Dr C. 8. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu I, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 

Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. C. W. Ranson, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan.? 

Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation. 

Rev. W. 8S. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas, 

Rev. Ramon Torres, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 

Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Rev. J. H. Nicol, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 

Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
7 = C. van Randwijck, M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 
ava. 
New nag ge —National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

M. D. Dinneen, 168 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 
seg ors Misjonsrad. Rev. H. E. Wisloff, Herslebsgate 43, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Samuel G. Catli, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 


’ The work of this council is represented in the newly organized Christian Commission 
on Co-operation, of which the Rev. T. Miyakoda is secretary. 
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River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay.) 
Miss Jorgelina Lozada, Medanas 2048, Buenos Aires; B. Foster Stockwell, Jose 
Bonifacio 1356, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. E. W. Grant, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland.—4 Conseil Suisse des Missions. 
Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand.— National Christian Council of Thailand. 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, now in U.S.A. 
United States and Canada.—Foreigu Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., Miss Sue Weddell, Joe J. Mickle, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
OrHER CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 
Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Chinguar. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. Chairman, the Bishop of Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
The Ven. George Appleton, Padam Cottage, Jakko, Simla, India. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wellawatta (Colombo District). 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. 8S. O. Neblett, Vertudes 152, Havana. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de |’Afrique 
Equatoriale. Standing Committee: Conseil Protestant du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Vice-President: Pasteur Charles Boury, Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris, Douala, Caméroun. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. F. Russell, United American Presbyterian 
Mission, Addis Ababa. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Major W. T. Sully, Salvation Army, Accra. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Armon Jones, Barbican, Liguanea P.O., Harry 
Edwards, Y.M.C.A., 76 Hanover St., Kingston. 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. M. G. Capon, P.O. Limuru, Kenya. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev.J.A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos; Rev. R. M. Macdonald, 
Ikot Inyang, Via Itu. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
General Missionary Conference. Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, Kitwe. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, 
Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 
Rev. P. Fatton, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 
Rev. S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgerister, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Tanganyika.—Missionary Council. 
Rev. Canon R. Banks, C.M.S., Kilimatinde, Manyoni. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Gerald Chen, 41 Belmont Circular Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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North America.—The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction has recommended to the American Protestant churches a programme 
validating $2,670,000 for their united projects during 1944-5, an increase of 
about 50 per cent over the amount given last year. A contingent fund of 
$100,000 will be set up to meet new needs as they arise. 

Forty women, leaders in foreign missions work in the United States, 
represented the committee on special programme and funds of the Foreign 
Missions Conference as delegates to the second biennial assembly of the United 
Council of Church Women in Columbus, Ohio, November 14th to 16th. 

During the past year eleven students were enrolled in a special course for 
missionaries to the Muslim given at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

In accordance with a decision taken at the conference of medical missionaries 
held at Chicago in June, ‘ a course in the rudiments of medicine for non-medical 
missionaries ’ opened at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on October 6th and 
is to continue till June 15th, 1945, under the leadership of Dr Douglas N. Forman. 

Some thirty missionaries and wives will be studying in the New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at Cornell University during 
1944-5. About twenty-five of these will be registered in the Cornell University 
special one-year rural training course for missionaries. 


Sweden.—The Swedish Missionary Council held its conference in August 
at Holsbybrunn, over three hundred delegates taking part. A meeting of the 
Council also took place, at which a protest was issued against the treatment of 
the Norwegian Missionary Society at the hands of the Quisling authorities. 
The Council appointed two missionaries as its representatives with the National 
Christian Council of China, especially in view of the coming negotiations on the 
legal position of missions and churches. 


Great Britain.—Much sympathy has been felt for the Rev. H. M. Grace, 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, who met with an accident in 
September involving painful leg injury and who has been in hospital for some 
weeks. The Conference looks forward to his return by the end of the year. 

Visitors from China have included Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, and Bishop W. Y. Chen, secretary of the National Christian Council 
of China, with both of whom the Far East committee has been in consultation. 

The B.B.C. appeal for Christian medical work in India, broadcast from a 
script written by the Rev. F. A. Cockin, who was unfortunately prevented by 
illness from delivering it, had brought in by the end of November, £13,676. 

The United Aid to China fund totalled at the same date, £1,392,888. 

The British Conference has formed a committee on work among Muslims, 
with sub-committees on the Christian approach to the Muslim, the Near and 
Middle East, with special reference to Muslims, and Islam and Christianity in 
Tropical Africa. 

An all-day conference on Colonial questions was held in Livingstone. Hall, 
London, on November 3rd. Stimulating addresses were given by Mr H. G. 
Pooler, on ‘ The Church and Commerce’, and Dr Rita Hinden, on ‘ The 
Development of Co-operatives ’, the latter evoking a keen debate on the place 
of private initiative in such developments. Mr W. H. McVicker opened a 
discussion on ‘ The Service of Youth in the Colonies ’. 
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